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Staithes, Yorks, 
From a pencil sketch by Mz. J. Mou.prne Ciarke, A.R.1.B.A. 


MEETINGS 


5 Fripay, November 27. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Midland Counties 
Branch). Mr. H. Jackson on ‘‘ Modern Research on the 
i of Materials of Construction.” At Birmingham. 
30 p.m. 

Oxford Building, Trades Employers’ Association and the 
Oxford Society of Architects. Mr. Sydney Tatchell on ‘‘ The 
1931 Form and Conditions of Contract.’ At the Cadena 
Café, Oxford. 7 p.m. 


Fripay-Satvrpay, November 27 and 28. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. Friday : Discussion on “Regional 
Smoke Abatement.’’ At the Town Hall, Sheffield. 5.30 p.m. 
yeast Visit to the Sheffield Sewage Disposal Works. 

a.m. 


Fripay-Monpay, November 27-30. 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. Conference 
at’ Blackpool. 


Sarurnpay, November 28. 

Scientific Society of the Royal Technical College. Mr. 
P, B. H. Brown on “‘ Mechanical Refrigeration.”” At Glas- 
gow. 7.30 p.m, 

Monpay, November W. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. Howard Robert- 
son on ‘‘ Street Architecture.”” Presentation of the London 
Architecture Medal, 1930, to Mr. A. J. Davis, F.R.1.B.A. ; 
begs of a portrait of Sir Banister Fletcher, P.-P.R.1.B.A. 

p.m, 

Wepnespay, December 2. . 

R Society of Arts. Mr. D. Alan Stevenson on ‘ The 
Development of Lighthouses.”” 8 p.m. : 

L.0.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Sir Banister 
Fletcher on “‘ French Renaissance (1450-1900).”" 6 p.m. 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. Mr. 
A. H. Barker on ‘‘ The Principles of Calculation of Low- 


temperature Radiant Heating.” 6.45 p.m. 








Tuurspay, December 3. 

London Master Builders’ Association. Annual Dinner. At 
the Connaught Reoms, W.C.2.. 7 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries. Mr. P. Morley Horder on ‘‘ The 
Court House, East Meon.”’ 8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers. Mr. R. P. Mears on 
“Submersible Bridges.” 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (South Wales Branch). 
Major R. A. B. Smith on ‘‘ Concrete Arohitecture.”’ 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Yorkshire Branch). 
Mr. J. Kershaw on “ Influence of Structural Steelwork on 
Building Construction.”” At Leeds. 7 p.m. 

Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute. Mr. F. T. Hart 
on ‘‘ Present-day Rating and Valuation.”” 8 p.m. 

Sarurnpay, December 5. 

Architectural Association. Dr. Raymond Unwin on “ Plan- 
ning the Town.”’ 3 p.m. : 

Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assis- 
tants. Visit to Carpenters’ Hall, Throgmorton-avenue, E.C.2. 
2.30 p.m. 

a Association of Builders’ Foremen and Olerks of 
Works. Annual Dinner. At the First Avenue Hotel, W.C.1. 


6.30 p.m. 
Monpay, December 7. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Discussion on ‘ Im- 
proving the Reliability of Domestic Electrical Equipment.”’ 
.m. 
bod Mownpay-Tuurspay, December 7-10. 
London Housing Societies. Housing Exhibition. At the 
Central Hall, Westminster. 
Turspay, December 8. 
South London Art Gallery Lecture. Mr. P. Lovell on 
“The Bridges of London.” At Peckham-road, 8.E. 7.45 p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers (Scottish Centre). Mr. 
R. Grierson on “ The Electrical Heating of Buildings.” At 
Glasgow. 7.30 p.m. 
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The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, Gower Street, W.C. 
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T may be recalled that in 1926 the late Professor 
Lethaby contributed a series of articles to The 
Builder on the subject of “British Tombs: 
Ancient and Modern.” At the present time the evi- 

dence of correspondence in the daily Press shows that 
at last the matter of modern tombstones, particularly 
those in country churchyards, is receiving attention from 
members of the public as well as from the clergy and 
those concerned to advise upon esthetic and practical 
affairs connected with churches and their surroundings. 
For some while the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches and the various Diocesan Advisory Boards 
have been devoting time and thought to the subject. 
But the position and scope of such bodies gives them 
little opportunity to do more than express opinions and 
set forth a few general principles of taste, save where - 
their advice is definitely sought in specific cases. The 
delicacy and tact required when dealing with actual 
cases can be imagined, since a person proposing to erect 
a tombstone is usually in a state of mind that does not 
readily welcome criticism, and in an emotional condition 
when sensitiveness of personal preference is more potent 
than sensitiveness of taste. Moreover, taste is itself 
so indefinite a quality that, even in normal circum- 
stances, it is often regarded as presumptuous for one 
person to dictate to another in regard to it. Considera- 
tions of expense as well as of sentiment may enter into the 
matter, since it is not yet popularly realised that beauty 
and seemliness do not necessarily depend upon lavish 
expenditure. 

The fact that the question has been so fully discussed 
in The Times augurs well for gradual improvement in 
popular opinion, and thereby in popular custom, and 
thereafter in commercial response to popular demand. 
For it must not be forgotten that the very large majority 
of persons who erect tombstones nowadays, whether 
in country churchyards or in great city cemeteries, are 
of the mass of the people, not members of a small circle 
with inherited and cultivated habits of taste. Nor are 
monuments erected exclusively by those who have the 
means to pay fees to an artist in design, or to a sculptor 
or architect of recognised repute. The great majority 
of memorials come from the workshops and yards of 
local monumental masons. There, perhaps, simply the 
necessary lettering is the work of local men on the 
spot. The stone has been imported from Italy, ready for 
the hands of workmen not necessarily possessed of 
knowledge in this particular branch of their trade, or 
the local shop may receive cross or column, kerb or 
headstone ready made except for the inscription. A 
very great number of memorial monuments come from 
the factories of large firms, equally ready to supply 
north or south, east or west, great necropolis or ancient 
village churchyard, in ignorance of local surroundings 
or local scale. Those firms may employ in their studios 
designers of real skill and scholarship, and much that 
is turned out is distinctly beautiful and dignified, but 
from the very fact of the multiplicity of the reproduc- 
tions of the original design and more especially because 
of the general, not particular and intimate, appeal of the 
shop-made article there is often a lack of spirit and a 
certain cold mechanical repetitive character about it. 

The small local monumental mason, working’ nowa- 
days for the most part on alien material, and naturally 
influenced by what he sees of the work of the big firms, 
tends to take the line of least resistance. He has little 
opportunity for cultivating and exercising that skill of 
hand and sensitiveness of eye which his forebears used 
in dealing with local materials, or at least with materials 
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whose “ feel ’’ they knew and with whose destined setting 
they were familiar and in sympathy. They had no 
copies but the work that was already in place, and 
their writing upon stone was almost invariably both 
legible and decorative. 

The correspondence has brought into contact certain 
members of the public, some of the parochial clergy 
some members of advisory committees and some of 
those concerned with the production side of the tomb- 
stone industry. It is reassuring to be reminded that 
the National Association of Master Monumental Masons 
co-operated with the British Institute of Industrial Art 
in investigating as to suitable British stones for use in 
different localities, and the report issued in 1930 by the 
Central Council for the Care of Churches covered a great 
deal of the ground from the academic-esthetic view- 
point. But this is an art and a trade in which matters 
of taste rest perhaps even more upon the production side 
than upon the demand of the public. In choosing a 
tombstone most people rely for counsel upon the maker, 
or judge by catalogue illustrations. Few are those who 
know exactly what they want, and fewer those willing 
and able to place the matter in the hands of an accredited 
architect or an artist craftsman. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the present discussion should result in still 
further useful co-operation, and particularly in action 
by trade bodies and individual producers of graveyard 
monuments. Big specialist firms should find it worth 
while to aim more definitely at producing, and offering 
to the public, monumental work which, while still being 
of necessity on somewhat “ mass-produced ”’ lines, 
will at any rate conform to a high standard of quality 
in acknowledged essentials of design, scale and lettering, 
turned out by British labour in British materials, 
specified as suitable for various districts in the British 
Isles. It should not be impossible to achieve loyal 
conformity to some commonly agreed standard, and to 
accept commonsense dogma as to harmony of materials. 
Under such conditions a customer would be safe in 
accepting advice, and could be readily persuaded to 
choose the appropriate—not the inappropriate. At 
present it is not uncommon for individuals of known 
taste, when consulted on the matter of gravestones, 
to discourage, without further discussion, the employ- 
ment of the services of quite well-known and reputable 
monumental firms owing to mistrust of the firm’s 
judgment in environmental harmony. To the fastidious 
a “stock design” tends to become synonymous with 
“bad design,” and a catalogued pattern suggests at 
once incongruity with a given setting. It ought to be 
possible in the future to demonstrate that this lack of 
confidence is without substantial foundation. The small 
local craftsman might well set himself to study closely 
the older memorial monuments in his own district, so 
that from a thorough knowledge of their materials, 
their forms, their lettering, he may evolve in his own 
manner for his present-day customers some worthy 
pieces of individual craftsmanship in the line of those of 
his predecessors. 

Some such movements from the side of the producers 
would be more valuable and constructive than steps 
taken by parochial bodies and incumbents to exclude 
from the churchyards under their care monuments of 
particular material or character. The exclusion, for 
example, of Italian marble—a step in the right direction 
—js not in itself a sufficient measure of reform. The 
matter is one of custom, indeed of “ fashion,” which is a 
transient phase of custom, and the setting of fashion 
rests very largely with the makers. 


















































NOTES 


Ir is rather amusing to read 

Con- of “ the magnificen 
structive tions of the interior and the 
harmonious treatment of the 
exterior” which a writer in 

The Times finds in some of our cinenta 
buildings. It is true enough that we are 


ng 
on the development of steel structure 
for the general form of our buildings, but 
the real facts of the construction do not 
stand forth in any clear and definite way 
in either the exterior or interior elevations 
of many fine new buildings, and even if 
the facts of construction appear to dictate 
“ magnificent” and “harmonious” ef- 
fects to some amongst us, the clothing 
of the elevation is not expressive of the 
facts underneath. We are truly living 
in an age of steel, and though we make 
our plans and follow their development 
as far as may be in our elevations, we have 
to consider very carefully how we are 
going to find satisfactory units of steel 
construction on which to build them up. 


Tue fact is that our archi- 

Iron and tects to-day are faced with 
Gon. ‘Xe problem of how to use 
struction, Materials and construction 
in such a way as to produce 

something of distinctive architectural 
value with proper economic use of modern 
materials. He would be a bold designer 
who would venture to suggest a perfectly 
truthful expression of construction in a 
great monumental building or a bank. 
The whole tradition of bank design 
would appear to claim a solidity and 
breadth of treatment which a bare and 
truthful statement of construction would 
make impossible. How can the facts of 
an up-to-date economic construction be 
made apparent in a building which is to 
suggest dignity and breadth? In com- 
mercial buildings, especially where a 
considerable height is a necessity, we may 
feel that the legs of steel with cross-ties 


t propor- pie 


to be dependent in a general way casting 
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which form the framework of construc- 
tion in so many buildings may find ex- 
pression in some sort of casing to the 
jers and panels of various materials 
between. If the emphasis of height and 
some kind of interest in detail be ob- 
tained a striking quality of some sort 
may be secured and buildings of this 
sort are now going up. But this means a 
ing aside of most of our traditional 
methods. And there is ample opportunity 
in such work for the architect to show 
his skill. This, however, still leaves the 
problem of how it is possible to erect 
buildings on which some of the great 
qualities of fine building may appear as 
in the days of fine stone construction, 
showing real dignity, breadth and repose. 
Have we arrived at a time when all the 
fine qualities which we so value in old 
building must give way to the insistent 
urge for iron and steel and concrete ? 


Tae research which is 
steadily proceeding as to the 
results of stress and strain 
on steel building appears to 
suggest that a good deal of 
needless weight of metal may very likely 
be used to-day. Of course, this means a 
possibility of great saving in costs. It is 
therefore of great importance that build- 
ing restrictions should be considered in 
the light of scientific accuracy. As this 
scientific investigation is proceeding, 
and as it involves much time and thought 
we cannot yet fix definite limits to the 
possibilities of steel construction. 


Research. 


Tae first report of the Steel 

The Stee! Structures Research Com- 
Structures mittee, which has just been 
Report. issued, is a document of con- 
siderable interest to archi- 

tects, builders and structural engineers, 
The committee has collected and co- 
ordinated data bearing on the question 
from countries all over the world. It is 
a truism that our steel construction 
methods allow far too liberal a factor of 
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safety, with a consequent waste oi 
material and money that in these 
critical times is a serious additional 
burden upon industry, as well as a 
hindrance to the logical development 
of a widely used structural material. 
Hence, any modification of our present 
excessive standards is a matter of national 
importance. The committee, of which 
Sir Clement Hindley is chairman, has 
been working since 1929 under the 
Department of Industrial and Scientific 
Research in collaboration with th: 
British Steelwork Association. In an 
interview with a newspaper  corre- 
spondent Sir Clement put the matter very 
graphically when he said : “ The fineness 
and precision which are brought to bear 
on the structure of an aeroplane designed 
to travel at 400 miles an hour represents 
one of the highest achievements of human 
science. How far behind this standard 
modern steel structure buildings have 
lagged is known only to the engineers and 
to the scientists and research workers 
who are now engaged in this important 
research.” We propose to deal with the 
report in our next issue. 


For the architect the re- 


Engi- searches into results of 
neering stresses and strains are not, 
Influence. of course, unimportant, but 


as the facts point to a still 
further economy in steel structures he 
sees a still greater development in the 
engineering aspect of building, and less 
opportunity for expressing the beauty of 
building as we have been accustomed to 
think of it. 


Tue watering down of the 

Quality qualifications of architects re- 
of ceived a pertinent thrust by 
Architects. Mr. Manning Robertson in 
his interesting paper on 

“ Architecture and the Public” to the 
Architectural Association of Ireland, on 
November 10. He said: “ Before we 
make a claim for architects we must 





Sculptured Panel on Hay’s Wharf Building, S.E. 
Mrz. H. 8. Goopmanr-Renpex, F.R.1B.A., Architect. Mar. Frank Dosson, Sculptor. 
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assure ourselves and the public that we 
are entitled to our and that our 
qualification is based on a high standard.” 
“ But,” he adds, “in order to get the 
Registration Bill through Parliament it 
was iound to water down the 
qualification till it was about 95 per cent. 
water.” To “ protect the public from the 
quack” made a fine cross-heading, but the 
trouble was the public adored quacks. 


Mer. Manninc Ropertsox 

spoke well as to tradition 

Tradition. and modernism. He said: 

“ Are we not making a fetish 

of words? Sound tradition 

and reasonable modernism rest equally 

on a foundation more solid than ‘ style.’ 

To pursue ‘style,’ whether ancient or 

modern, is to perpetuate the blue print.’’ 

Amongst much admirable comment we 

must note that “ constructional truth is 

a fine quality, but it is not necessarily 
architecture.” 


Tue founding of The Builder 
A dates back nearly 100 years, 
Veteran and its founder and the 
Architect. inventor of the Hansom 
cab was Mr. Joseph Aloysius 
Hansom, whose son, Mr. Joseph Stanislaus 
Hansom, died last week at the age of 86. 
He was a Fellow of the Institute from 
1880 to 1896. He was an antiquarian, 
and founded the Catholic Record Society 
in 1904. Several of his buildings are well 
known—the Church of the Holy Name, 
Manchester, St. Philip, Arundel, St. 
Aloysius, Oxford, and others at Teign- 
mouth, Bognor, Fulham, Torquay, 
Merthyr Tydfil, Portsmouth, etc. 


THE new building for Hay’s 
Wharf, Ltd., designed by 
Messrs. H. 8. Goodhart- 
Rendel and H. L. Curtis, is 
now nearing completion. It 
is situated on the river front, some 
hundred yards east of London Bridge. 
At the invitation of the architects an 
inspection was recently made of the 
sculptured panels, by Mr. Frank Dobson, 
of which we illustrate some examples. 
The three central piers of the river 
frontage are faced with the square panels, 
of which there are a large number, re- 
presenting the impedimenta of dock- 
land, and surmounting these piers are 
placed four recumbent figures, the whole 
forming a central feature to the building. 
The sculptures themselves are of yellow 
faience, gilded and refired, a process 
which is believed to have a considerable 
measure of permanence. 


Riverside 
Sculpture. 


The Durie recent years the 
‘British British Engineering Stand- 


Standards ards Association has pre- 
rr pared British standard speci- 
‘fications and established 


British standards not only for use in the 
engineering field, but also for a growing 
range of materials in the building, 
chemical and textile industries. The 
need for re ising this extension of the 
orginal functions of the Association has 
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Sculptured Panels on Hay’s Wharf 
Building, S.E. 


Mr. H. S. Goopnart-Renpet, F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect. 
Mr. Frank Dosson, Sculptor. 


been under consideration from time to 
time, and became imperative when the 
chemical industry, as a result of a fully 
representative conference convened by 
the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers, invited the Association 
to widen its scope to include chemical 
standardisation generally. The building 
industry also desired a substantial ex- 
tension of the work of standardisation 
within that industry, and urged that the 
title of the Association should be more in 
conformity with the wideness of its scope. 
At the Imperial Conference held in 
October, 1930, the desire was expressed 
that there should be a single centralise 
national standardising body in each of the 
countries forming the British Empire. 
It was therefore decided to re-organise 
the work of the Association into four 








main divisions of equal standing, re- 
sponsible for the preparation of British 
Standard Specifications in the Engineer- 
ing, Chemical, Building and Textile 
industries, each of the divisions being 
under the control of a representative 
divisional council. The Council, there- 
fore, after securing the approval of the 
members of the Association, applied for, 
and have been granted, a Supplementary 
Royal Charter, authorising these changes. 


In future the name of the 


Wan ot Amocistion wil be te 
the “ British Standards In- 
— stitution,” and its activities 


will be under the control of 
a general council, which will have under 
it the four divisional councils. The work 
of the Engineering Division, will, as 
hefore, be delegated to an industry com- 
mittee, dealing with the main branches 
of the engineering industry, such as civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, etc., and will, of 
course, for a time, represent the larger 
portion of the Institution’s activities. 
The great development in the standardis- 
ing movement which has taken place since 
the first committee was set up by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1901 as 
the Engineering Standards Committee, 1s 
a clear indication that industry as a whole 
has increasingly recognised the economic 
value of the work. There are now 600 
committees and over 400 published 
British Standard Specifications. The 
term “ British Standard” has been re- 
gistered by the Institution as its stan- 
dardisation mark. The Institution is not 
a profit-making concern and, apart from 
the grants received from the Government 
and the amount derived from the sale of 
its publications, it has to look to the 
associated industries for the funds neces- 
sary to carry on the work. Every 
British firm in these industries is eligible 
to become a member of the Institution at 
a nominal fee. 


We hear from Dublin that 


Dublin representatives of the newly- 
piouse formed Dublin Federation 
ts ’ of house builders attended 
the last meeting of the Architec- 


tural Association of Ireland, when the 
subject of “ Architecture and the Public : 
was under discussion. The suggestion 
that some form of co-operation between 
house builder and architect should be 
inaugurated received gratifying support ; 
in fact, we understand that preliminary 
steps to this end have already been taken. 
Nothing could be more beneficial to the 
art and practice of architecture, and we 
wish this enterprising body every success. 
Ireland has escaped much of the heedless 
building rush that has made the English 
suburb a thing of ridicule; if she can 
check further blemishes in time she can 
still do much towards preserving and 
assisting that beauty which is one of her 
great economic assets. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


been secured. The Priory has a number of 
unique and well-preserved archwological 
features. Davington itself is a place of con- 
siderable ——J Situated on a hil] just 
north-west of Faversham, Watling Street 
passes to the south of it a short distance 
away, and near by are traces of a Roman 
mili encampment, where from time to 
time discoveries of Roman coins, pottery, 
etc., have been made. 

The Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
substantially constructed of flint with tiled 
roof, has many features of Norman architec- 
ture of the best period. The nave and the 
tower are early Norman. At the west end 
of the nave is a Norman arch. At the 
north end of the cloister is a Norman door 
which leads into the priory church. The 
general arrangement of the west end of 
the church is said to bear a striking re- 
semblance to the same end of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity at Caen, founded by 
Matilda, the wife of William the Conqueror. 
At Caen, both the western towers are in 
being, but at Davington only that at the 
south-west angle remains. There is, however, 
undoubted evidence of the former existence 


of a similar tower at the north-west angle. 
It is estimated that a sum of about £2,000 
will be required to restore the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, to strengthen the tower, 
and to carry out other necessary work in 
connection with the Priory. Contributions 
should be sent to the Rev. Canon F. Par- 
tridge, Secretary of the Central Board of 
Finance of the Church of England, Church 
House, Westminster, 8.W.1. 


Wellcome Research Institution. 


Our illustration on this page shows the 
facade of the Wellcome Research Institution, 
the imposing structure which is being built 
at the corner of Enuston-road and Gordon- 
street. The corner-stone was laid on Wed- 
nesday by the Rt. Hon. Lord Moynihan, 
K.C.M.G. ing the proceedings, Dr. H. 8: 
Wellcome, LL.D., the founder, made refer- 
ence to the architect's excellent design. The 
new building occupies a site measuring 
225 ft. by ft., part of which’ was origin- 
ally occupied by the Foundation’s Bureau of 
Scientific Research and Museum of Medical 
Science. On the Euston-road frontage there 
is a colonnade of twelve fluted Ionic columns 
masking the second, third and fourth floors. 
A rusticated base extends to the height of 
the ground-floor story. The top story above 
the columns is recessed from the main build- 
ing. There are eight floors in all. The 
elevation to Gordon-street consists of two end 
pylons with a row of six Ionic columns simi- 
lar to those on the front. British Empire 
materials, with the slight exception of some 
Italian marble, are employed throughout. 
The structure is built around a 2,500-ton 
steel frame and the external facings are of 
Portland stone. Very little wood or other 
combustible material has been used in the 
structure. The main entrance doors, vestibule 
doors and those between the galleries on the 
upper floors are all of bronze, as are also 
the balustrade railings and gates, lift cars, 

arage doors, windows, electrical fittings, 
do furnishings, handrails and radiator 

illes. The doors, generally, throughout the 
building are of sheet steel finished in bronze 
enamel. There are to be an up-to-date auto- 
matic lift installation and ela te ventila- 
tion and heating systems. Special attention 
has been given to the construction of the 
lecture-hall, whose acoustic efficiency should 
be of a high order. The new building gathers 
under a single roof many important depart- 
ments of research carried on separately under 
the auspices of the Wellcome Foundation. 
The architect of the new building is Mr. 
Septimus Warwick, F.R.I.B.A., and _ the 
builders are Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


West Yorks Society Pictorial Map. 


The award in the competition organised | y 
the West Yorkshire Society of Architects, 62, 
Woodhouse-lane, Leeds, has been made io 
Miss Helga Richards, 3, Southfield-avenue, 
Street-lane, Leeds. The prize was 10 guineas 
and the subject was ‘‘ a pictorial map of the 
Society’s area.”’ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


Designs for new orphanage [Particulars 
for Committee of Liverpool published in Sending 
Orphanage, at Wavertree. “ Builder.” in date. 
Mr. A. H. Moberly, 

F.R.L.B.A., assessor. Pre- 
miums, £200, £100 and 
£50. Limited to local 
architects. Conditions from 
Secretary, Myrtle - street, 
Liverpool. Dep. £1 1s. ... July 24 

For designs for new Town 
Hal! and Municipal Build- 
ings, for Walthamstow T.C. 

Mr. Austen Hall, 
F.R.1.B.A., assessor. Pre- 

miums, £500, £300, £200 

and £100. Conditions from 

Mr. F. C. Garner, Clerk, Sept. 18 
Bhs wieitabennnesi Sept. 4 


Sheffield, to cost £7,500. 
Sheffield and 
Yorks architects. 
Mr. . ©. Thompson, 
F.R.1.B.A., assessor. Con- 
ditions from Ifon. Sec., 
Sheffield, South Yorks and 
District Society, 15, 
James’s-row, Sheffield ...... Oct. 23 
Proposed new Municipal 
Offices for Norwich T.C. 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.LB.A., assessor. Pre 
muiums of £500 for first 
design and £700 amongst 
next three. Conditions 
from Mr. Noel B. Rudd, 
Town Clerk, Guildhall. 
PO, TEE TAs cciaicanconcterieees Aug. 7 
R.1.B.A. new premises. Asses- 
sors, Messrs. R. Atkinson, 
Charles Holden, H. V. Lan- 
chester, P. S. Worthington, 
and Sir Giles Scott. Pre- 
miums, £500 and 2750 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 31 


Jan. 1,1932 


March 1 


W.l. bv Anmust 4 ............ 
Design for all-British house 
to cost £1,000 exclusive of 
site and architect’s fees. 
Premiums of 50, 20 and 10 
guineas. Conditions from 
organisers Incorporated 
Association of Architects 
and Surveyors, Wilbraham- 
pT Speen eee aoe 
Open to all British sculptors. 
For War Memorial to 


April 10 March 31 


Nov. 20 Sept. 1 


Animals at Kilburn, for 
S.P.C.A. Mr. W. Reid 
Dick, R.A. assessor. Prize, 
£500. Conditions from Sec., 
R.BS., 
Wc 
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letters on 


.White we are glad to publish 
and other matters of interest to 
understood that we - not necessaril 


remarks of , who will us if they 
will express their views as briefly as ble.] 
“ Designing the Garden.” 


Sm,—Mr. Whitelegg showed judgment in 

selecting the most important point of my lec- 
ture, namely, that flowers are designed for the 
garden rather than the garden for the flowers. 
Perhaps the word “ designed’ should have 
been “‘ arranged.” 
If it is agreed that the garden is an exten- 
sion of the house, then all nature within the 
garden is conventionalised and used decora- 
tively. The flowers in the herbaceous border 
at Hampton Court are arranged to look how 
we want them to look, and not how they might 
want to look themselves. 

If a garden is arranged for flowers (and by 
that I mean for their spiritual quality rather 
than for the spiritual quality of ourselves), 
we get such places as the rock gardens, where 
flowers are most delightful in their natural set- 
ting. But this is nature and not a. garden in 
our sense of the word. 

About 150 _— ago an architect named 
Kent “ leapt the fence and saw that all nature 
was a garden.’’ This was quite true, but it 
was the Garden of Eden from which we were 
excluded some time past. Unless you were 
nude you were quite inharmonious in a garden 
designed by Kent and his followers. 

The English garden has flowers; but the 
gardens of Italy, France, Austria and Spain 
have all shown how fine can be the permanent 
materials of evergreens and stone alone. I 
hope Mr. Whitelegg will forgive me for trying 
to protect the instincts of flowers against the 
suggestion that any garden he or I might 
design is their spiritual home. 

G. A. JELLICOE. 


The Acoustics of Buildings. 

Srr,—Your timely leading article in last 
week’s issue concerning the complex 
character of audibility in various places of 
assembly suffices to meet the criticisms so 
freely expressed against architects by Mr. 
St. John Ervine in a recent review of this 
subject in The Observer. May I, however, 
add that, notwithstanding the considerable 
advances towards acoustic efficiency effected 
by experts’ research and careful investiga- 
tions in auditoria construction, a degree of 
uncertainty remains which experience proves 
to be so difficult to explain. 

As a case in point, Mr. E. C. Robins, 
F.S.A., a well-known Nonconformist Chapel 
builder, in the ’seventies, e a Congre- 
gational Church, which gave such complete 
satisfaction in this regard that he was com- 
missioned to build another church, using the 
same plans, specification and materials. 
George Freeth-Roper (b. 1849, d. 1892) pro- 
bably was responsible for the design. (See 
my paper, ‘‘ Architects from George IV to 
George V,” read before the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects, Febru 14, 1912, and 
given in extenso in the R.I.B.A. Journal). 
The replica proved to be acoustically far from 
satisfactory. The architect told me that in 
so far as he could tell an elevated railway 
on @ viaduct happened to exist some dis- 
tance away from the site of the second 
hurch, and that was the only difference to 
iccount for the failure. 

Queen’s Hall, in Regent-street, was 
erected from the plans of Thomas Knightly 
(b. 1823, d. 1905), acting in conjunction 
with C, J, Phipps, F.S.A. (b. 1835, d. 1897) 
s consulting architect. The latter designed 
His Majesty’s, in the Haymarket, and 
‘many other theatres. Knightly told me that 


ie attributed the acoustic success of the 
Queen’s Hall to the fact that in detailing the 


ornices and other internal architectygal de- 
‘ils he had carefully employed convex or 
‘ounded forms throughout 

Subsequently, on the occasion of the Archi- 
‘ectural Association excursion to Glouces- 
‘ershire, I visited Tewkesbury, and one of 
‘he clergy attached to that splendidly capa- 
‘ous abbey church told me about the diffi 
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culty he had experienced in making himself 
audible at the west end of its vast nave. 
The trouble was solved by preaching to the 
first big circular column near the pulpit, and 
no more complaints cme amg on that score. 
Every auditorium probably possesses similar 
points of advantage. The Brompton Oratory 
Church, sear by Herbert Gribble (b. 
1847, d. 1894), is a case in point. An 
episcopal visitor, about to preach there, on 
entering the church, inquired of one of the 
priests as to the best point to observe to ensure 
success. “ Keep your eye on the clock,” 
was the ready reply, as the procession passed 
to the stalls. (Brevity might have been 
equally well intended !) 

In the Albert Hall [ found that by 
leaning into the gangway at an angle of 45 
deg. the speaker could easily be heard, but 
while sitting in a vertical posture audibility 
was impossible. No one knows better than 
Mr. St. John Ervine that often the actors 
and speakers are at fault. Ellen Terry, in 
her ‘‘ Letters to Bernard Shaw,”’ acknow- 
ledges that some trivial happening on the 
stage, “‘such as a matchbox out Of place,” 
would cause her to forget her words and fail 
to reach the audience. 

Mavrice B. Apams. 


Estimating. 


S1r,—In reply to the last paragraph of Mr. 
Taylor’s letter in last week’s issue of The 
Builder, the only practicable remedy, so far as 
we can see, for the abuse in question lies in 
the registration of estate agents and the statu- 
tory recognition of their authorised scale of 
professional fees—a remedy which, in all 
probability, time and organised public opinion 
will provide. C. H. Legtanp anp Co. 


Cavity Walls. 


“No case of the penetration of moisture 
through a properly designed and constructed 
cavity wall has ever been brought to the 
notice of this Station... .’’ (Selected re- 
plies by the Building Research Station, The 
Builder, November 50, page 847.) 

Sr,—There can be but few of your readers 
who have not been interested in the replies 
from the Building Research Station which you 
publish from time to time, and I think that 
all of us appreciate the great service that is 
being given by the Station to all in any way 
interested in building work. Had _ the 
above quotation concluded thus: ‘‘ but from 
general observations by practical men we 
bave reason to believe that many cavity 
walls are ill-designed and comparatively few 
are perfectly constructed,’’ I, at all events, 
should find no fault with it. But instead 
the Station goes on to say: *‘ and it is con- 
sidered that, with the materials at preseat 
available, the cavity wall is by far the most 
satisfactory form of construction for domestic 
dwellings.” (All the above italics are mine.) 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
architect who invoked this aa had some 
grounds for his apparent want of faith in 
the cavity wall as ordinarily designed and 
constructed, and I trust he will try out the 
method he himself proposes. It is one that 
will work in very bleak situations and has 
proved to be successful. It is, however, ad- 
visable to carry up the outer skin in such 
a way that projecting joints of lime mortar 
may be cut off on the inside face before the 
backing up is proceeded with, and that no 
more than two courses of backing be built 
before the cement filling is proceeded with. 
The bricks should not, of course, be too dry 
when used, but this is a rule that applies 
to all good workmanship. : 

The question of efflorescence is another 
matter, and I agree that it is more frequently 
met with in walls built with cement mortar 
than with lime. But it has occurred with 
cavity walls built with nothing but lime 
mortar, and not too much lime at that. I 
am*under the impression that the Research 
Station is not yet at the end of its investiga- 
ticns as to efflorescence, but I may be mis- 
taken as to that. J. R. Tayror. 
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XLVI.—ASSESSORS’ te 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 


“That the promoters of an architectural 
competition should be permitted more veice 
in the selection of the winning design than 
is at present allowed under R.1.B.A.. rules.”’ 


Srr,—If my memory serves me rightly, a 
debate on very ieilled lines to these was 
conducted in these columns a few years ago, 
but as the conclusions arrived at were less 
defined than I hope they will be in this case, 
I think there is a fresh field of discussion 
open, which may be profitably explored. 

Readers of The Builder will be aware of 
the general conditions of R.1I.B.A. regula- 
tions governing architectural competitions, 
and will remember that the promoter is 
allowed very little voice at all in the conduct 
of the competition. He has, presumably, the 
right to select his assessor, provided the 
choice is approved by the President, and no 
doubt he can bring to bear considerable in- 
fluence upon the conditions of competition 
which the assessor would frame. But from 
that point, once he has become committed to 
the competition principle, he is entirely at 
the mercy of the assessor. The winning 
design will be selected by the latter, and once: 
it is selected the promoter is bound to pro- 
ceed with the job and int the winner his 
architect, or else abandon the scheme and 
pay scale fees upon its estimated cost. The 
prospect of such a leap in the dark may well 
discourage the intending promoter, 

I do not suggest that the result of a com- 
petition pats depend entirely upon lay 
opinion. Such a contention would aim at the 
destruction of the whole principle of architec- 
tural competitions. But I do suggest that the 
promoter should enter into the final counsels 
of the assessor before a definite selection is 
made. It should be the assessor’s job to 
select a number of meritorious designs, 
choosing one for its merits in a certain direc- 
tion (say, planning); another for, say, 
economy ; another for architectural effect, and 
so forth. A good assessor should be able to 
present clearly to a lay promoter the reasons 
bearing strongly in favour of various good 
schemes and the disadvantages which may 
accompany otherwise good qualities. 

He might reinforce these views with his 
own preference, as an additional guide to his 
employer. But the last word in deciding 
which shall be the governing factors of choice 
between one good scheme and another should 
rest with the man who igs “* paying the piper,”’ 
and if this principle could be admitted into 
the R.I.B.A. code I am sure that the promo- 
tion of open competitions would receive a 
fresh impetus and the profession would suffer 
nothing detrimental to its interests. 


Postrtve. 


The Slate Industry. 


In the House of Commons this week, 
Mr. Lilewellyn-Jones asked the Minister 
of Health whether he had considered the 
communication from a conference of local 
authorities in North Wales calling atten- 
tion to the depression in the slate industry, 
and urging the desirability of making it a 
eondition of all housing grants that alt 
materials used in connection with housing 
schemes should, as far as practicable, be of 
United Kingdom origin; and, whether he 
could see his way to give effect to the policy 
suggested in the communication. 


Sir E. Hilton Young said he had received 
the communication. A cireular had been 
issued to local authorities urging them to 
make the fullest use possible of British 
goods, and a national campaign to thie end 
had been inaugurated. Special legislation 
would be necessary to give effect to the 
proposal as to the imposition of a condition. 
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BUILDING NEW RUSSIA. 


F.R.LB.A., on 
The President, Mr. A, B. Fisher, was 
in the chair. ages 3 

preliminary ‘business included seven 
nominations, 117 elections and a vote of con- 
dolence with the relatives of the late W. Tal- 
bot Brown and Alfred Bryer. 

Mer. Williams-Ellis’s lecture, while bei 
devoted mainly to architectural and alli 
subjects, dealt also with the social aspect of 
Russia. He had found going to Russia a 
most exhilarating experience, and had seen 
the far-sighted, comprehensive, co-ordinated 
town and country planning of eee There 
was an extraordinary on the of 
the Russians to show what they fel oe a 
and when one saw it one did not wonder 
they were proud; the five years’ plan had 
made an exasperating, i ient, slovenly, 
unbusinesslike into an irresistible team. 
They had a scheme, and were working to it. 
Brand new industrial towns were springing 
up on what a few years ago had been barren 
—— Old cities were being re-conditioned 
and replanned. Long ago planners had 
settled the question as to what was the 
optimum —— of any particular town, 
whether o _ new, and if accommodation 
was needed for an increasin pulation that 
soat be provided in nm eptelilie town, its 
own green belt and its own facilities, cul- 
tural, educational, medical, and oe 
else. In such towns one saw being 
vast public buildings, such as great office 
blocks, housing schemes, schools, hospitals, 
— eg pon ee: places for 
wa ——- everyth one could 

i . One such cliy, dea taing. svechad 
chiefly for the making of tractors. The site 
chosen was in the centre of the fertile 


tractors were most needed, because it had 
convenient water transport and was well situ- 
ated to get its raw materials from the Urals. 
Such a town was planned out in advance— 
first of all, what was to be immediately built, 
and then what should follow in due course 
if development was j . In this town 
the lecturer said he had attended a very in- 
teresting meeting between the Commissar 
(the head of a communal bank fi ing all 
construction under the five-year pera age. Soc 
he was accompanving on this visit of inspec- 
tion, and the loca] general manager. Aski 

what the discussion was aetak bs eo told 
that the local ral manager had been push- 
ing on with ks haniey and machine shops 
at the expense of the créches and kinder- 
gartens ; and 
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peak cen of the industrial revolu- 
But nego doing it with most, af 
not all, of our mistakes left out. Rightly or 
wrongly they considered that what we had 
had become our prison and might 
become our tomb, whereas they were build- 
ng a sort of New Jerusalem. The scope 
of their activity was fabulous, staggering; 
the marvel was not that the work was done 
badly, as much of it was, but that it was 
done at all. They were short of building 
materials, short of every kind of skill, even 
short of every kind of rough labour. To 
meet their difficulty they were diluting their 
labour with boys and girls just over school 
age; any boy who preferred driving a plane 
to driving a plough could call himself a 
joiner, and was accepted and used a6 a 
joiner, because he was the best they could 
get. Building labour was 12 per cent. 
female. There were not enough workpeople. 
He had seen a score of great buildings at a 
standstill for lack of labour. Others had 
stopped for lack of materials, although the 
output of these was prodigious. On the sub- 
ject of women employed in building in 
Russia, the lecturer said that he saw one 
great block of flats where all the bricklayers 
and most of the plasterers were women. The 
women were doing the work no better than 
the men—they could hardly do it worse— 
but they were doing the best they knew, and, 
like everybody else, doing it with great 
enthusiasm. Being a woman was no bar to 
entering any trade or profession in Russia, 
and she was not prevented from following 
that trade or profession when she became 
wife and mother. Free maternity benefit, 
créches, nursery schools and kindergartens 
made this possible. 

Speaking of the quality of the work being 
done, the lecturer said that, looking at a 
Russian building one could never tell 
whether it was in process of erection or 
repair—very often it was both. There was 
nothing natty, chic, Welwyn-like about 
Soviet Russia. Some day there would be, 
and he wished the Russians could see 
Welwyn, In Russia there were not enough 
architects good, bad or indifferent. By 
accident he had come across a young archi- 
tect named Konigsburg. who had studied ‘n 
Italy before the revolution, and was now 
practising in Moscow. That city was so 
crowded that this young man’s office had 
also to be his dining-room and his nursery. 
Mr. Williams-Ellis said that he had gone 
into this office, and the first thing he had 
seen on the young architect’s desk was the 
plan of a new park of rest and culture for 
Moscow. “ What else are you doing?’ he 
had asked, and the young architect had 
replied: “I am doing the whole town and 
country planning of Bashkir ”—a country 
twice the size of France. Konigsburg, with 
twenty assistants, was doing that job! Mr. 
Williams-Ellis had remarked: “ You cannot 
be doing that properly.” and the young 
architect had replied : ‘‘ Of course I am not. 
Why don’t you come and help us?” This 
invitation had been repeated several times 
officially and unofficially. 

Of modernist architecture the lecturer 
said that the office of which he had just been 
speaking was in a block of flats that looked 
like a modern German liner. The block 
had a very good functionalist plan, but the 
trouble with functionalism in Russia was 
that such a lot of things did not function. 
The Russians had picked up all the fashion- 
able tricks, and designed to get a modish, 
up-to-date exterior. Usually it hurt them 
terribly when this was pointed out. It ap- 
peared as though behind the Russian archi- 
tectural Trilby there was a German Sven- 
vali who was not always understood, so 
that at times one got rather curious results. 
All Russian architects were grossly over- 
worked, and one got evidence of this fact in 
their buildings. There was a sort of 
orphaned Jook about those buildings because 
the architects had not time to visit them 
during construction, much less after they 
were finished. Indeed, there was no such 
thing as finish as we understood it. 

As to stories of forced labour, the lecturer 
said that, if he had anything to do with 
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building in Russia, labour would be a good 
deal less free than now. In one case, asking 
why a building was at a standstill for 
labour, he was told that the town where 
it was being erected had not very good bath- 
ing, and the cinema was only third-rate, sc 
all the workpeople had gone to places where 
life was more amusing. The railways were 
not adequate and were choked by moving 
building labour of all sorts. One reason 
why labour everywhere was inefficient was 
because it never stayed long enough. A 
young man would start as a joiner, but next 
time think it better fun to sign on as a 
plumber. When the attention of a foreman 
was called to some very bad joinery work, 
and a question asked as to the man who had 
done it, the reply had been, “ We cannot 
afford to sack him; there are not enough; so 
I have put him off from being a joiner to 
being a navvy.” The architects were partly 
to blame for the condition of affairs. In 
their offices in Leningrad and Moscow they 
worked day and night, turning out details 
in the fashionable modernist way, regard- 
less of the fact that on the job they had 
this rough, if ready, labour and inferior 
materials. But these criticisms were on 
matters of detail. Architects knew that 
details mattered, and mattered profoundly, 
when it came to a question of upkeep; but 
the walls would stand, the roofs and floors 
would remain, and gradually, as conditions 
became easier, defects would be remedied. 

The slides that followed were partly illus- 
trative of old Russian building, but chiefly 
of the new. Of some of the old the lecturer 
said he had never seen such a collection of 
charming little baroque buildings. The break 
between the old and the new was complete 
because the Russian definitely and passion 
ately intended that it should be complete. 
Some of the old churches were put to other 
uses. Mostly they were not fit for any pur- 
pose except the original one, but he had seen 
une used as a woodworking shop, another as 
a communal kitchen, and a third as a hos- 
pital. As to monasteries, one saw them 
rising great, rich, beautifully built, sur- 
rounded by a cluster of mud hovels; because 
before the revolution only the church and a 
few private palaces had architecture. Some 
of these monasteries were now put to other 
purposes; one shown was a reformatory for 
criminals. Some examples were shown of 
what remained of the old poverty and 
squalor, but the Russians, said the lecturer, 
were seriously tackling the problem of slum 
clearance. 

Many examples were shown of modern 
functional architecture. The lecturer 
pointed out there was a great variety of 
functions that a building might fill, but from 
&@ look it was often impossible to say 
whether it was intended for a factory, a club, 
a cinema, or a créche. Individual buildings 
in Russia did not stand close scrutiny. There 
was no such thing as refined and appropriate 
detail. All the applied arts were at an ex- 
traordinarily low ebb. There was no finish 
or trim about anything. The Russians were 
concentrating exclusively on big production, 
and it was Sooke they were so cgncentrat- 
ing that they were achieving things that 
neither we nor anyone else had yet a! 
tempted. 

Professor Julian Huxley, who proposed a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said that pre- 
revolution Russia, as regards bureaucracy 
and genera] political outlook, was in the 
eighteenth century. As for industry, \t 
was at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution, while the countryside was in t!e 
early Middle Ages. Then had come wa’, 
revolution, famine and tilence, From 
that low level Russia id blasted in 1925, 
and she must be judged by the progress s¢ 
had e Since in spite of difficulties. _ 

Mrs.* Cecil Chesterton, who seconded the 
vote of thanks, said she would never forget 
the feeling of utter de ion that seized 
her when, after a visit to Russia, she found 


herself in her own country again, faced with 
millions of unemployed, and remembered that 
in Russia there was a demand for labour 
which within its borders could not be met. 











Mr. H. B. Ormerod said, as to architects 
in Russia being overworked, everybody in 
Russia im @ technical capacity was over- 
worked. : 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded 
and, the lecturer having replied, the pro- 
-eedings terminated. 


PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES. 


Mr. J. Mormray Easton, F.R.LB.A., in 
delivering the fourth of a series of public 
lectures organised by the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, at 36, ord-square, W.C.1, last 
Saturday afternoon, said that recreation was 
the indiapenmabls complement to indus- 
trialism, and to provide adequate faci- 
lities for recreation was one of the most 
urgent social problems of niga P 

Mass production, while it held out for us 
hopes of an era of plenty and of leisure, 
threatened also boredom and discontent. We 
could very easily have an inferiority complex 
in face of machines, for it was not difffeu lt 
to feel that there was almost nothing a 
machine could not do better. Hence it was 
of prime importance for everyone to have the 
chance of some activity in which the doing 
of things counted for more than what was 
done. The inhabitants of Samuel Butler's 
country of “‘ Erewhon’’ might have avoided 
the necessity of destroying their machines 
if they had learnt to play properly, and we 
might yet escape from our present discontents 
if wewdre wise enough to ensure that everyone 
had a chance of being an active entertainer 
of himself—not a passive entertainee. So 
his paper would deal largely, though not 
exclusively, with places in which the player 
was more considered than the audience. 

Only a few years we in this country 
had an unshakeable belief that we were the 
only nation that really played games and 
took enough exercise. slew we all knew 
that our best players in nearly every game 
had been beaten by those of other countries, 
but he doubted whether most people realised 
the extraordinary advance that been made 
on the Continent—in Germany, particu- 
larly—in providing widespread facilities for 
public recreation. This country had a ve 
big start, and im many ways it still led. 
No city in the world, he supposed, had quite 
the extent and variety of open spaces in and 
around London, but in the industrial areas of 
the Midlands and the North things were 
very different. But it was, above all, in the 
convenience, order and i of its play- 
grounds that Germany could teach us a 
lesson. Every German 5 that he had visited 
had gests a plan development that 
included the provision of o spaces, play 
centres, baths, etc., for children and adults. 
Ground was earmarked for the purpose, and, 
if not available at the moment, was acquired 
when the opportunity occurred. The cul- 
mination of centres was the stadion, 
which consisted of a group of stadia 
ground for the various sports, and generally 
included an open-air swimmin sen 
courts and a restaurant. These 
were used for the more important matches 
and athletic events, and Shey provided a 
-crtain amount of accommodation for spec- 
tators, but not generally to the same extent 
as English football grounds. At Frankfurt, 
which possessed one of the most magnificent 
stadions in the country, there was no space 
‘or spectators around the swimming 
All the extensive space round it was reserved 
ior the users, who had ample room to play 
ind get the benefit of the sun or light baths. 

it might be thought that such 
not really the concern of architects. A field 
was the princi ingredient of them all, 
‘rom the simplest to the most elaborate. 
"ven then the architect, as town planner, was 
concerned from the first. That it should 

© in the right 


panted, equipped with partitions 
‘ator accommodation, as to be 
‘he neighbourhood, not an eyesore—these 
were that architects did 
‘hemselves with, We wanted in 
country to have more and better concei 
schemes for of public recreation and 
‘ue very highest skill was not too good to 
this object. 
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SKETCHES IN BRITTANY 


By MARTIN 8. BRIGGS, F.R.LB.A. 


Tue ancient duchy or province of 
Brittany has been connected with England 
all through its history, almost as intimately 
as was the duchy of Normandy itself. 
But it is difficult to affirm that its archi- 
tecture shows many traces of definitely 
English influence, or, indeed, to explain 
briefly wherein its special character lies. 
Although Brittany does not contain any- 
thing like the number of famous churches 
and chéteaux that one finds further east, 
most people have heard of the cathedrals 
of Quimper and Tréguier, to say nothing 
of its innumerable prehistoric remains, of 
which the “ Alignments” of menhirs at 
Carnac are the most important. 

The four sketches illustrated here were 
all made last September in the neighbour- 
hood of Morlaix, a district not yet entirely 
swamped by English holiday-makers in the 
summer, as are the plages further east, 
round St. Malo and St. Brieuc. 

Brittany is not only the province that 
supplies France with the bulk of her 
sailors, but also the last stronghold of the 
Catholic faith in that country. If you 
wish to escape into France of the Middle 
Ages, you cannot do better—if you desire 
to be thoroughly unpatriotic in regard to 
national economy—than take a ticket te 
Morlaix or some other place in Finistére— 
the most westerly, primitive and rugged of 
the modern departments that make up the 
old province of Brittany. 

The monuments of that region are 
interesting rather than magnificent, and 
consist mainly of churches. There are a 
few chéteaux, such as that of Kerjean, near 
St. Pol-de-Léon, now a national monument 
in the ownership of the State, and the 
most important house of its kind in 
Built in 1560, it was partly 
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burned down in the eighteenth century. 
One is showm “the lord’s gibbet” still 
standing outside the castle. Brittany was 
a land of fierce passions, often the scene 
of outbreaks of revolt and fighting, and 
perhaps that is why there are so few large 
country-houses still standing. One has to 
g> as far as Josselin, on the borders of 
Normandy, to see amy example to rival 
Kerjean, which is not of the first order, and 
contains nothing of architectural import- 
ance, except a picturesque well-head. 

But country-houses of the smaller kind, 
manor-houses and farmhouses are to 
found everywhere; and many of them are 
of great interest. In the Morlaix district 
they are built of the local granite and 
roofed with small thick slates. In colour 
and design they resemble the forms of 
Yorkshire or Wales rather than those of 
the Cotewolds, but there are many notable 
points of difference. Many of them have 
the circular turrets with conical roofs, 
such ag one meets in “Scottish Baronial,” 
itself derived from the Fremch. In the 
farmyard the manure is knee-deep or more, 
as a rule, and the surrounding 
usually have stone walls and slated roofs 
like the house. 

Adjoining is a stone well-house, sometimes 
of a most picturesque character, ag at the 
farm of Rutellic, on the coast near Plougas- 
nou, where there is also a fine triple gate- 
way in the great stone wall enclosing the 
farm buildings. io ggg Asay door- 
heads and window-h in these buildings 
recal] the Yorkshire dales, but mullioned win- 
dows—if they exist at all—are seldom seen. 

Morlaix itself contains some fine examples 
of town-houses, framed in timber with over- 
hanging fronts, of which the sketch on this 
page shows a typical group. Only the — 

e appears to be of great age, and the 
corkelled granite piers of the shopfront carry 
enormous oak beams or fascias with Gothic 
mouldings. The shafts worked on the angles 
of the piers have Gothic bases and stops. 
One may therefore safely regard these as 
very ancient shops, com perhaps with 
the famous English example at Lavenham. 
The overhanging upper stories are boldly 
corbelled, and may be contempor wi 
the shopfronts below, but obviously the sash 
windows are of later date. The finest house 
in Morlaix is the Maison de la Duchesse 
Anne, so called from its alle association 
with Anne of Brittany (1477-1514). It is 
half-timbered on a ite base, with the 
bold framing capeesl aGocuine and @ mag- 
nificent spiral staircase in wood with solid 
oak steps, and a wonderful continuous newel 

t, richly carved, as is the exterior. The 

uilding has been well restored, and may be 

visited. There is another fine staircase at 
No. 14, Grand’ Rue, nearly opposite the 
houses illustrated here. This narrow cobbled 
street in the centre of the old town was 
formerly the chief thoroughfare, and within 
these lofty dwellings lived the owners and 
captains of the famous Morlaix privateers, 
who had a great reputation in the sixteenth 
century, when the shopfronts in my sketch 
were probably built. 

The two finest churches of the district are 
at St, Pol-de-Léon, on the coast north of 
ee or —_ on y “Secland 
in supplying y vege to 
and Pork, conthing & cathedral of fair size, 
with two western towers, a building of the 
13th and 14th centuries, in the best middle 
pointed style. The arcaded triforiuam is the 
chief feature of interest, but the whole 
cathedral is an excellent design. Rather later 
in date is the © peng = Paes 
church with a magnificent spire, igh, 
which is a pan — — tans beau- 
tiful sculptured port as ? f 
Door.”’ There * also a notable rose-win- 
dow. 


tie-beams across the nave, and a 
gables over the aisles, one gable over each 
bay. Although granite is the normal build- 
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ing material, there is an abundance of bold 
carving everywhere, 

Near St. Pol-de-Léon is the small but per- 
fect church of Lambader, a ‘* national monu- 


station. upper 
icture-gallery and museum, 
been inserted at the level ofthe epringing o 


is completely spoiled, although the main 
structure has been preserved intact. It may 
be observed that the lover of old stained glass 
will find little to him in this district. 
There is stained glass in plenty, but most of 
it is both modern and poor. 

West of Morlaix, on the way to Brest, 
there is a w ul Renaissance church 
(1599, ete.) at St. Thégonnec, containing much 
remarkable sculpture of the seventeenth 
century; and a fine Gothic church at Le Fol- 
goét, where there is an important Pardon 
{described below) on Septenrber & annually. 
Here again, although granite is used, there 
is an abandance of sculpture, and the beau- 
tiful flamboyant rood-screen is in this 
material. North-east of Morlaix are several 
important churches, of which two are illus- 
trated here. The church at Plougasnou (see 
sketch on this page) has a prominent Gothic 
spire with pinnacles and a Renaissance west 


door. The upper part of the spire here, as 
jn some other examples, is freely perforated 
with openings, either to reduce weight or 


to break the force of the gales which rage 
over western Brittany in the winter months. 
There is an interesting south porch of the 
early Renaissance, just visible on the sketch. 
This church is a national monument. 


A mile away is the more famous church of 
St. Jean-du-Doigt, so called because a finger 
of St. John is its most valued possession. 
This grisly relic is presumably the reason of 
the annual Pardon which is held here. My 
sketch (on page 873) shows the noble western 
tower, the porch, and the beautiful and un- 
usual arcaded gallery which connects the 
two. Mention may also be made of interest- 
ing churches in this neighbourhood at 
Guimaéc and at Kernitron, near Lanmeur, 
the latter a national monument of 
Romanesque date. 


But perhaps a visitor is most impressed by 
the subsidiary structures which adjoin many 
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The Church, Plougasnou, Finistere. 


of these Breton churches. There are 
ossuaries or bone-houses at St. Jean~<lu- 
Doigt and at St. Thégonnec; the latter a 
most elaborate Renaissance design (1675). 
At each of these churches there is also a 
triumphal arch, Gothic at St. Jean-du-Doigt, 
Renaissance (1587) at St. Thégonnec. And 
at St. Juan-du-Doigt there is a Renaissance 
fountain which would look perfectly at 
home in a Roman piazza. Last of all, there 
are calvaries, outside every church and at 
nearly every cross-roads. Some of these 
are very simple and rustic, others are 
extremely elaborate, such as that at St. 
Thégonnec. Most of them are old, but it is 
significant that some have been recently 
restored with realistic figures in colour, 
showing that Catholicism is a living faith 
in Brittany. 


My remaining sketch (on this page) illus- 
trates an oratory between Plougasnou and 
St. Jean-du-Doigt which is surely an archi- 
tectural curiosity. It was built in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, and a 
record book on Brittany points out that the 
only other buildings of this type known to 
exist are in far-away Lydia, adding very 
pertinently that the chances of the architect 
knowing of such buildings is slight but 
perhaps possible. This remarkable structure 


Oratory near Plougasnou, Finisttre (early 17th Century). 


is im granite and attracts French (and 
English) maidens, who are assured that they 
will marry within a year if they deposit a 
lock of hair in a certain recess. The little 
building is disused and open to the winds 
of heaven on all sides. 


The most impressive feature of life in 
Brittany to-day, as all writers agree, is the 
series of religious ceremonies and _pro- 
cessions known as Pardons, held annually at 
certain famous shrines such as Le Folgvét 
and St. Jean-du-Doigt. It was my good for- 
tune to witness the former, and it is an 
unforgettable sight. From the villages 
around came some thousands of people of all 
ages im little processions, dressed in their 
local costumes and bearing their church 
banners and relics. After a lengthy mass in 
the beautiful church they passed in pro- 
cession round the village green, singing as 
they went, and finally dispersed after hear- 
ing a sermon by the venerable Bishop of 
Vannes and receiving his benediction. 


R.I.B.A. 


FoLttow1ne are notes from the minutes of 
the Council for November 2 :— 


The Fellowship.—The Council, by a unani. 
mous vote, elected the following architects to 
the Fellowship under the powers defined in 
the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :—Mr. 
Eric Percival Trewern (Queensland); Mr. 
W. J. Walker Todd (L.) (Edinburgh). 


Election of Students.—The following pro- 
bationers were elected as students of the 
R.L.B.A. — 


Abraham, J. G. (A.A.). 

Baker, H. G. ( Birmingham 
Sch. of Arch.). 

Baxter, J. R. (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.). 

Bent, E. L. (Leicester Col. 

a a Lt we , 
rown, J. H. (liver 
Sch. of Arch ,' _ 

Cook, W. K, 
Exemption). 

Dickinson, Catherine ( Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.). 


(Special 


Gasson, A. 8. (Special 
Exemption). 

Grice, K. J. ( Birmingham 
Sch. of Arch.). 


Hansford, Edith E. (Univ. 
of Manchester). 
Hickton, BE. 


Holden, G. T. (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.) 
James, Margaret J. (Edin- 
burgh Col. of Art) 
Ledoyen, A. ( Bi m 
h. of Arch.). 





Maunder, F. A. ©. (Arm 
strong Col., Newcastle). 

Maung, M. (Special Exemp- 
ti 


ion). 
Miles, E. G. R. (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.). 
Prince, W. H. (Leicester 
Col. of Arts and Crafts). 
Redgrave, C. F. (Birming 
ham Sch. ot Arch.). 
Robson, W. C. (Birming- 


ham Sch. of Arch.). 
Saurin, C. P. (Univ. ©! 
London). 
Smeeton, R. A. (Birming 
ham Sch. of Arch.). 


emption). 
Taylor, A.‘ R. (R.W.A 
tol). 


Bris 

Wadke, B. P. (Bom! 
Sch. of Arc 

While, G. H. ( ingha™) 
Sch. of Arch.). 
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In the course of a paper under this title, 
read by Mr. Manning rtson, F.R.I.B.A., 
M.R.LA.L, to the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, on November 10, Mr. Robertson 
said that civilisation must inclade art, not 
as an agreeable by-product or relaxation, but 
as an essential for everyday expression and 
weil-being. Commerce was discovering that 
art paid ; science was acknowledging spiritual 
forces; doctors deferred to psychological in- 
fluences on health ; even politicians ‘‘explored 
avenues for increasing our amenities.’ The 
artistic vote was beginning to count! 

Twenty 7 ago an address on ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture and the Public’? would have meant 
a treatise on styles, illustrated by pictures of 
historic buildings, and the man in the andi- 
ence who could spot a dog-tooth moulding 
won. But to-day, when we talked of propa- 
ganda for Architecture we must to some ex- 
tent mean propaganda for architects, and 
that was clearly a form of activity that was 
strictly taboo to the individual, although it 
should be an important function of the cor- 
porate body of architects and was ted 
as among the aims of the R.I.B.A. in - 
iand. Before we made a claim for architects 
we must assure ourselves and the public that 
we were entitled to our demand, and that 
our qualification was based on a high 
standard. 

In England recently, the wars of the 
Registration Act had raged round the word 
‘qualified.’”” It was clear that if there was 
a legal status of registered architect, there 
was 1pso facto a monopoly, and to meet that 
there must be a widely extended register ; 
in other words, the pp must be 
watered down. In England, in order to get 
the Bill through Parliament, it was found 
necessary to water it down till it was about 
95 per cent. water. He did not say that that 
was the last word, or that necessarily the 
R.L.A.J. should not push on with registra- 
tion in Ireland, but let them not imagine that 
official registration would automatically im- 
prove the public position of Irish architects. 
The solution was not as simple as that. ‘“To 
protect the public from the quack’’ made a 
fine cross-heading; but the trouble was that 
the public adored quacks; it called them 
‘Sporting outsiders who break the ring, 
whether it were the bone-setter, the painless 
dentist, or the pirate "bus. 

Turning to the question of building control, 
the lecturer said that in Ireland everyone 
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THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE PUBLIC 


agers the right to build anything unless 
€ was prevented on some special grounds. 
In Germany there was no such right. A 
person must show that his proposal was 
reasonable before he might build at all, It 
was assumed that every building was of 
public interest. Whether one liked it or not, 
it could not be questioned that architecture in 
modern Germany was alive, and that the 
public was keenly interested and associated 
with experiments in form and material. 
North European erage notably in Sweden, 
had been invaded by public enthusiasm. Wit- 
ness the inspiring contribution in kind, when 
the citizens of Stockholm brought in their 
individual offerings of copper for the vast 
roof of the town hall, the size of each strip 
representing what he was able to afford. In 
the reaction, partly economic, partly social, 
that had followed the War, innovation had 
had free rein in Europe, tradition had been 
flouted, and any novelty in form was en- 
joyed. The paradoxes of self-determination 
linked to rigid civic organisation and of 
extreme rationalism and fantastic imagery 
existed side by side. One had the impression 
of a great experiment rather than a normal 
growth, but such experiments affected normal 
growth elsewhere, and Irish architecture and 
the Irish public would be all the healthier 
for those new adventures that were taking 
place in form, material, and lighting. 

Many people were afraid that the new 
movement meant a break with tradition, yet 
when we talked of Tradition and Modernism 
were we not inclined to make a fetish of 
words? Sound tradition and reasonable 
modernism rested equally on a foundation 
more solid than “ style.” A bogus replica of 
Olde English might repeat the superficial 
appearance, but it lost the spirit of the 
original builders, whereas a straightforward 
solution of a like problem carried out with 
a conscientious regard to material and form 
was traditional in the best sense. To pursue 
“style,” whether ancient or modern, was to 
perpetuate the blue print; let us make no 
mistake; a copy-cat Corbusier villa could 
be quite as insincere and depressing as the 
imitation ‘“Shakespeare’s Birthplace.” 
New solutions might involve a new accept- 
ance of what was constructionally sound, 
but the old principles of design were 
extended rather than contradicted and need 
frighten nobody. 

During the nineteenth century traditional 
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building habits and proportion were 
continued by the working peasant, but were 
perverted by the commercial 
builder, seeking the appearance of tradi- 
tional style. ‘Today the position was 
reversed; new factories, industries, and 
public utility societies realised the social 
qualities of beauty and seemliness, while the 
peasant was ing galvanised iron and 
employing disu enamel signs instead of 
local slates and thatch. Half-round cement 
was superseding stone on edge-coping; plain 
cement, ruled in fatuous imitation of 
stone jointing, was replacing the white- 
washed stone work or the rendering of olden 
times; while the discontinuance of lime- 
white was a disaster to the appearance of 
the countryside 

The reversal, however, was probably to 
the good, since the standardised product, 
properly designed, might be the salvation 
of the future. just as the ill-designed 
machine product was the bane of the past. 

Where did the average man stand in all 
this? The word “architecture” fri 
him. He “knew what he liked” in build- 
ing, as in painting or music, but the idea 
that he might educate his taste to like the 
right thing, or even that there might be a 
right thing apart from a vague caprice of 
taste, had never entered his head. His 
“taste,” such as it was, was the result of 
picturesque associations,  Mercifully, the 
influence of the motor-car, its line and its 
efficiency, was affecting modern taste in 
the direction of realities, apart from shams. 
We might comfort ourselves that a genuine 
improvement in taste would not lead to 
neglect of the past, but foster a better 
understanding of both. At the same time 
architects should be on their guard against 
frightening the public by excesses in 
modernism that might be legitimate, but 
were not always tactful. nstructional 
truth was a fine quality, but it was not 
necessarily architecture. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
ARCHITECTURAL ATELIER 


Mr. Alfred Bossom himself was unable 
to be present at the award of the Bossom 
and Bossom-Davis Medals for the session 
1930-31, which was made on Wednesday, 
November 15, by Mr. A. J. Davis and Pro- 
fessor 8. D. Adshead. This was the first 
time the competition had been held, and 
the medals are now being designed by Mr. 
Warren Wilson, A.R.C.A., of the Division 
of Deeoration of the Department of Archi- 
tecture, University College. The designs 
submitted—a block of flats, a fish market in 
reinforced concrete, and a group of three 
mortuary chapels— were criticised on 
November 18 by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
who opened his remarks by saying that the 
jury were amazed at the high standard of 
the work exhibited. They agreed that the 
Bossom Medal, for the best design based on 
the development of English Architecture on 
traditional lines, should be awarded to one 
of the flats or chapels, and that the Bossom. 
Davis Medal, for a “ modern ” design of out- 
standing merit, to one of the reinforced 
concrete designs. jury, said the Pro- 
fessor, considered Mr. D. A. Stewart's design 
for the fish market to be very completely 
worked out, logical, economical, sensible, 
and of excellent draughtsmanship, and he 
was therefore awarded the Bossom-Davic 
Medal. Mr. W. M. Goode-Smith’s market 
was highly commended, being logical acd 
imaginative, although more expensive than 
the winning design. His perspective was 
very much admired. Mr. B. J. Ashwell’s 
perspective was also admired. The Bossom 
Medal was awarded to Mr. G. Q. Lay for his 
design for the flats, which showed a good 
deal of thought. Mr. E. F. Starling’s design 
for the chapels, which was highly commended, 
was also on traditional lines, and was of good 
proportion and well 

These designs will remain on exhibition in 
the Department of Architecture, Univereity 
a Gower Street, W.C.1, until Decem- 
ber 5. 
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ing material, there is an abundance of bold 
carving everywhere. 

Near St. Pol-de-Léon is the small but per- 
fect church of Lambader, a “‘ national monu- 
ment" built in the fifteenth century, which 
contains one of the finest oak rood-screens in 
France, with the loft complete and a spiral 
staircase. Unfortunately, the death-watch 
beetle, or one of its cousins, has begun to 
play havoc with this masterpiece. 

Morlaix itself the fine church of 
St. Mélaine in ant Gothic, the six- 
tury tower of St. Mathieu, and a 
curiously altered church with a notable rose- 
window which formed part of a Dominican 
or Jacobin convent, now used as barracks. 
The iower t of the church is now a fire- 
station. upper part serves as the local 

icture-gallery and museum, a floor having 
oon inserted at the level of the springing of 
the main arches. Thus the internal effect 
is completely spoiled, although the main 
structure has been preserved intact. It may 
be observed that the lover of old stained glass 
will find little to please him in this district. 
There is stained glass in plenty, but most of 
it is both modern and poor. 


West of Morlaix, on the way to Brest, 
there is a wonderful Renaissance church 
(1599, etc.) at St. Thégonnec, containing much 
remarkable sculpture of the seventeenth 
century; and a fine Gothic church at Le Fol- 
goét, where there is an important Pardon 
(described below) on September 8 annually. 
Here again, although granite is used, there 
is an abandance of sculpture, and the beau- 
tiful flamboyant rood-screen is in this 
material. North-east of Morlaix are several 
important churches, of which two are illus- 
trated here. The church at Plougasnou (see 
sketch on this ) has a prominent Gothic 
spire with pinnacles and a Renaissance west 
door. The upper part of the _ here, as 
in some other examples, is freely perforated 
with openings, either to reduce the weight or 
to break the force of the gales which rage 
over western Brittany in the winter months. 
There is an interesting south porch of the 
early Renaissance, just visible on the sketch. 
This church is a national monument. 


A mile away is the more famous church of 
St. Jean-du-Doigt, so called because a finger 
of St. John is its most valued possession. 
This grisly relic is presumably the reason of 
the annual Pardon which is held here. My 
sketch (on page 873) shows the noble western 
tower, the porch, and the beautiful and un- 
usual arcaded gallery which connects the 
two. Mention may also be made of interest- 
ing churches in this neighbourhood at 
Guimaéc and at Kernitron, near Lanmeur, 
the latter a national monument of 
Romanesque date. 


But perhaps a visitor is most impressed by 
the subsidiary structures which adjoin many 
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The Church, Plougasnou, Finisttre. 


of these Breton churches. There are 
ossuaries or bone-houses at St. Jean~<lu- 
Doigt. and at St. Thégonnec; the latter a 
most elaborate Renaissance design (1675). 
At each of these churches there is also a 
triumphal arch, Gothic at St. Jean-du-Doigt, 
Renaissance (1587) at St. Thégonnec. And 
at St. Juan-du-Doigt there is a Renaissance 
fountain which would look perfectly at 
home in a Roman piazza. Last of all, there 
are calvaries, outside every church and at 
nearly every cross-roads. Some of these 
are very simple and rustic, others are 
extremely elaborate, such as that at St. 
Thégonnec. Most of them are old, but it is 
significant that some have been recently 
restored with realistic figures in colour, 
showing that Catholicism is a living faith 
in Brittany. 


My remaining sketch (on this page) illus- 
trates an oratory between Plougasnou and 
St. Jean-du-Doigt which is surely an archi- 
tectural curiosity. It was built in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, and a 
record book on Brittany points out that the 
only other buildings of this type known to 
exist are in far-away Lydia, adding very 
pertinently that the chances of the architect 
knowing of such buildings is slight but 
perhaps possible. This remarkable structure 


is in granite and 


attracts French 


(and 


English) maidens, who are assured that they 
will marry within a year if they deposit a 


lock of hair in a certain recess. 


The little 


building is disused and open to the winds 


of heaven on all sides. 


The most impressive feature of life in 
Brittany to-day, as all writers agree, is the 


series of religious 


ceremonies and 


pro- 


cessions known as Pardons, held annually at 
certain famous shrines such as Le Folgvét 
and St. Jean-du-Doigt. It was my good for- 
tune to witness the former, and it is an 
unforgettable sight. From the villages 
around came some thousands of people of all 
ages in little processions, dressed in their 
local costumes and bearing their church 
banners and relics. After a lengthy mass in 
the beautiful church they passed in pro- 
cession round the village green, singing as 
they went, and finally dispersed after hear- 
ing a sermon by the venerable Bishop of 
Vannes and receiving his benediction. 


R.I.B.A. 


Fottowine are notes from the minutes of 
the Council for November 2 :— 

The Fellowship.—The Council, by a unani 
mous vote, elected the following architects to 
the Fellowship under the powers defined in 


the Supplemental 


Charter of 1925 :—Mr. 
Eric Percival Trewern 


(Queensland); Mr. 


W. J. Walker Todd (L.) (Edinburgh). 


Election of Students.—The following pro 
bationers were elected as students of the 


R.1.B.A. :— 


Abraham, J. G. (A.A.). 

Baker, H. G. (Birmingham 
Sch. of Arch.). 

Baxter, J. R. (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.) 

Bent, E. L. (Leicester Col. 
of Arts & Crafts). 


Brown, J. H. (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.). its 

Cook, W. K. (Special 
Exemption). 


Dickinson, Catherine ( Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.). 

Gasson, A. 8. (Special 
Exemption). 





Maunder, F. A. C. (Arm 
strong Col., Newcastle). 
Maung, M. (Special Exemp- 


tion). a 
Miles, E. G. R. (Liverpoo/ 
Sch, of Arch.). 
Prince, W. H. (Leicester 
Col. of Arts and Crafts) 
Redgrave, C. F. (Birming 
ham Sch. ot Arch.). 
Robson, W. C. (Birming- 
ham Sch. of Arch.). _ 
Rowledge, D. H. ( Birminc- 
ham Sch. of Arch.). 
Saurin, C. P. (Univ. ©! 
London). : 
Smeeton, R. A. (Birmine- 
ham Sch. of Arch.). _ 
igen R. (Special Ex 
emption). 
— A. R. (B.W.A 
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tol). 

Wadke, |B. P. (Bombe y 
Sch. of Arch.). 

While, G. H. Chirmstnghe: 

Sch. of Arch.). 
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In the course of a under this title, 
read by Mr. Manning tson, F.R.1.B.A., 
M.R.LA.L, to the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, on November 10, Mr. Robertson 
said that civilisation must include art, not 
as an agreeable by-product or relaxation, but 
as an essential for everyday expression and 
well-being. Commerce was discovering that 
art paid ; science was acknowledging spiritual 
forces; doctors deferred to psychological in- 
fluences on health ; even politicians ‘‘explored 
avenues for increasing our amenities.”” The 
artistic vote was beginning to count! 

Twenty years ago an address on “‘ Archi- 
tecture and the Public’’ would have meant 
a treatise on styles, illustrated by pictures of 
historic buildings, and the man in the audi- 
ence who could spot a dog-tooth moulding 
won. But to-day, when we talked of propa- 
ganda for Architecture we must to some ex- 
tent mean propaganda for architects, and 
that was clearly a form of activity that was 
strictly taboo to the individual, although it 
should be an important function of the cor- 
porate body of architects and was ted 
as among the aims of the R.I.B.A. in Eng- 
land. Before we made a claim for architects 
we must assure ourselves and the public that 
we were entitled to our demand, and that 
our qualification was based on a high 
standard. 

In England recently, the wars of the 
Registration Act had raged round the word 
‘ qualified.’’” It was clear that if there was 
a legal status of registered architect, there 
was tpso facto a monopoly, and to meet that 
there must be a widely extended register ; 
in other words, the qualification must be 
watered down. In England, in order to get 
the Bill through Parliament, it was found 
necessary to water it down till it was about 
95 per cent. water. He did not say that that 
was the last word, or that necessarily the 
R.I.A.J. should not push on with registra- 
tion in Ireland, but let them not imagine that 
official registration would automatically im- 
prove the public position of Irish architects. 
The solution was not as simple as that. ‘“To 
protect the public from the quack’? made a 
fine cross-heading; but the trouble was that 
the public adored quacks; it called them 
“Sporting outsiders who break the ring, 
whether it were the bone-setfer, the painless 
dentist, or the pirate "bus. : 

Turning to the question of building control, 
the lecturer said that in Ireland everyone 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE PUBLIC 


 aggoveeg the — to build anything unless 

€ was prevented on some special grounds. 
In Germany there was no such clghé. A 
person must show that his proposal was 
reasonable before he might build at all. It 
was assumed that every building was of 
public interest. Whether one liked it or not, 
it could not be questioned that architecture in 
modern Germany was alive, and that the 
public was keenly interested and associated 
with experiments in form and material. 
North European building, notably in Sweden, 
had been invaded by public enthusiasm. Wit- 
ness the inspiring contribution in kind, when 
the citizens of ‘Stockholm brought in their 
individual offerings of copper for the vast 
roof of the town Tall, the size of each strip 
representing what he was able to afford. In 
the reaction, partly economic, partly social, 
that had followed the War, innovation had 
had free rein in Europe, tradition had been 
flouted, and any novelty in form was en- 
— The paradoxes of self-determination 
inked to rigid civic organisation and of 
extreme rationalism and fantastic imagery 
existed side by side. One had the impression 
of a gy experiment rather than a normal 
growth, but such experiments affected normal 
growth elsewhere, and Irish architecture and 
the Irish public would be all the healthier 
for those new adventures that were taking 
place in form, material, and lighting. 

Many people were afraid that the new 
movement meant a break with tradition, yet 
when we talked of Tradition and Modernism 
were we not inclined to make a fetish of 
words? Sound tradition and reasonable 
modernism rested equally on a foundation 
more solid than “ style.” A bogus replica of 
Olde English might repeat the superficial 
appearance, but it lost the spirit of the 
original builders, whereas a straightforward 
solution of a like problem carried out with 
a conscientious regard to material and form 
was traditional in the best sense. To pursue 
“style,” whether ancient or modern, was to 
perpetuate the blue print; let us make no 
mistake; a ecopy-cat Corbusier villa could 
be quite as insincere and depressing as the 
imitation “Shakespeare’s Birthplace.” 
New solutions might involve a new accept- 
ance of what was constructionally sound, 
but the old principles of design were 
extended rather than contradicted and need 
frighten nobody. 

During the nineteenth century traditional 





The Church, St. Jean-du-Doigt, Finistere. 


building habits and proportion were 
continued by the working peasant, but were 
perverted by the large-scale commercial 
builder, seeking the appearance of tradi- 
tional style. Today the position was 
reversed; new factories, industries, and 
public utility societies i the social 
qualities ot beauty and seemliness, while the 
peasant was ing galvanised iron and 
employing disu enamel signs instead of 
local slates and thatch. Half-round cement 
was superseding stone on edge-coping; plain 
cement, ruled in fatuous imitation of 
stone jointing, was replacing the white- 
washed stone work or the rendering of olden 
times; while the discontinuance of lime- 
white was a disaster to the appearance of 
the countryside 

The reversal, however, was probably to 
the good, since the standardised product, 
properly designed, might be the salvation 
of the future, just.as the ill-designed 
machine product was the bane of the past. 

Where did the average man stand in al! 
this? The word “architecture” fri 
him. He “knew what he liked” in build- 
ing, as in painting or music, but the idea 
that he might educate his taste to like the 
right thing, or even that there might be a 
right thing apart from a vague caprice of 
taste, had never entered his head, His 
“taste,” such as it was, was the result of 
picturesque associations, Mercifully, the 
influence of the motorcar, its line and its 
efficiency, was affecting modern taste in 
the direction of realities, apart from shams. 
We might comfort ourselves that a genuine 
improvement in taste would not lead to 
neglect of the past, but foster a better 
understanding of both. At the same time 
architects should be on their guard against 
frightening the public by excesses in 
modernism that might be legitimate, but 
were not always tactful. nstructional 
truth was a fine quality, but it was not 
necessarily architecture. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
ARCHITECTURAL ATELIER 


Mr. Alfred Bossom himself was unable 
to be present at the award of the Bossom 
and Bossom-Davis Medals for the session 
1930-31, which was made on Wednesday, 
November 15, by Mr. A. J. Davis and Pro- 
fessor 8. D. Adshead. This was the first 
time the competition had been held, and 
the medals are now being designed by Mr. 
Warren Wilson, A.R.C.A., of the Division 
of Decoration of the Department. of Archi- 
tecture, University College. The designs 
submitted—a block of flats, a fish market in 
reinforced concrete, and a group of three 
mortuary chapels —were criticised on 
November 18 by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
who opened his remarks by saying that the 
jury were amazed at the high standard of 
the work exhibited. They agreed that the 
Bossom Medal, for the best design based on 
the development of English Architecture on 
traditional lines, should be awarded to one 
of the flats or chapels, and that the Bossom- 
Davis Medal, for a “‘ modern ” design of out- 
standing merit, to one of the reinforced 
concrete designs. The jury, said the Pro- 
fessor, considered Mr. D. A. Stewart’s design 
for the fish market to be very completely 
worked out, logical, economical, sensible, 
and of excellent dranghtsmanship, and he 
was therefore awarded the -Daviz 
Medal. Mr. W. M. Goode-Smith’s market 
was highly commended, being logical ard 
imaginative, although more expensive than 
the winning design. His perspective was 
very much admired. Mr. B. J. Ashwell’s 
perspective was also admired. The Bossom 
Medal was awarded to Mr. G. Q. Lay for his 
design for the flats, which showed a good 
deal of thought. Mr. E. F. Starling’s design 
for the chapels, which was highly commended, 
was also on traditional lines, and was of good 
proportion and well 

These designs will remain on exhibition in 
the Department of Architecture, University 
college, Gower Street, W.C.1, until Decem- 
ber 5. 
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i F.R.LB.A., 
. and Sir John Wolfe and were 
engineers for the and steel con- 
straction. Messrs. Bovis. Lid., were the 


Ching, Ltd., door 
furniture, metalwork, heating; Chisholm and 
Co., decorative plasterwork; Dreyfous, and 
Tucker and Edgar, Ltd., electrical fittings; 
Dorman, Long and Co., Lid., steelwork ; 
Doulton and Co. nny pen gag Sno 
Ltd., sanitary fittings; Everett, 
and Co., ., electrical clocks; Express Lift 
Co., lifts; Farmiloe, ing; E, G. Garton, 
metalwork, canopy ; Hobbs. art, Ltd., locks ; 
Howard and Ltd., ballroom floor; 
Hollis Bros., Ltd., wood block floors; Har- 
rowell, facing bricks; G. A. Harvey and Co., 
Ltd., metal grilles; Byron Imison, metal- 
work; Insulite Products. Ltd., ‘‘ Insulite ’’ 
boarding; Jetley, Ltd., decorations (ground 
floor, ballroom, etc.); Jeffreys, Ltd., venti- 
oa bang aw ; Jenkins, a ee 
. C. King, .» pavement li ; Kingsmi 
Metal Gon Five at eg pro. railings, etc. ; 
W. Knight and Co., stone work ; London Sand 
Blast Co., mirrors and glass; Lamson Pneu- 
matic Tube Co., vacuum plant; Light Steel- 
work Co., service stair; Moler Products, Ltd., 
partitions; Eric Munday, Ltd., metalwork, 
shop showcases; Malcolm McLeod, precast 
stairs; McGruer Hollow Spar Co., flagstaffs ; 
Mather and Platt, Ltd., sprinklers; F. H. 
Pride, Ltd., electrical fi ; J. Powell, Ltd., 
lassware; Roberts, A and Co., slating ; 
Rogers, Son and On. Ung; usa Asphalte 
Co., asphalt; Samouelle, -» plumbing ; 
Gilbert Seale, internal plasterwork; Shaw's 
Glazed Brick Co., faience and glazed bricks ; 
Tricity, Ltd., fires; Venesta, Ltd., ‘ Ply- 
max” panels; Williams and Williams, Ltd, 
metal windows; Wilton Royal Carpet Co., 
carpets; and Willment, Ltd., excavations. 
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Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, W.C. 
The buildings illustrated this week replace 
two typical Gower-street houses, Nos. 62 and 
64, are additional premises for the Roya! 
Academy of Dramatic Art, whose site, going 
through to Malet-street, carries the main 
theatre, etc. The new building consists of a 
sub-basement and five floors, former co) 
sing ing a small theatre to hold 175 persons 
and tted with up-to-date lighting. The 
floor comprises administrative offices 
and the mezzanine floor dressing rooms in 
connection with the theatre. The first and 
second floors hold classrooms and the third 
or top is given over to ref and care- 
taker’s quarters. The difficulty of preventin, 
reverberation in the large and bare class 
rooms was overcome by using thatchboard 
partitions. The fagade of the building is in 
2 in. mottled brick with Portland stone from 
mezzanine to ground floor. The figures 
over the entrance were carved in situ by 
Mr, Alan L. Durst. : 
The architects are Messrs. Swan, Norman 
and Clay, FF.R.LB.A., and Me. A. Wilby, 
A.R.LB.A. The engineering consultant was 
Dr. Oscar Faber; the electrical consultant, 
Mr. E. mre, Duncan, and the consultan; 
for acoustics, Mr. Hope Bagenal, A.R.I.B.\. 
_The general contractors were Messrs. ©. F. 
Kearley, Ltd., and amongst the sub-contrac- 
tors are —Masonite, -, ** Presdwood ”’ : 
Ridge and Aldred, stage lighting; David (ol- 
ville & Sons, structural steelwork; Caxton 
Floors, Ltd., hollow tile floors; Cecil Cooper 
& Co., electrical installation; Marryat & 
Scott, lift installation; Thos. Collier, bricks ; 
Adrian Stokes & Co,, wrought ironwork; 
Camden Tile Co., terrazzo flooring; Norris 
& Co., escape staircases and bridges ; 


Salter, Edwards & Co., roof alt; Syn- 
chronome Co., clocks; Silpor, ., and Heat. 
and Sound Insulation, Léd., itions ; 
Pyrene Co., Lid., fire appliances ; Jones Lock 


Co. and Ramsay & Co., door furnitare, etc. ; 
Shanks & Co., sanitary fittings; and R. W. 
Steele & Co., heating and theatre ventilation. 


‘June Cottage,’’ Oxshott, Surrey. 

** June Cottage,” the home of Mr. J. 
Raworth Hill, LRIBA., A.LAA., 
A.LStruct.E., was designed by himself. Its 
chief characteristic is its simplicity. Every- 
thing has been done to obtain a labour-saving 

lan. The plan is intended to contain tie 
east. possible amount of waste space, and 
the rooms arranged to obtain the beautiful 
views to back and front. The greatest space 
has been allowed for the 1 e and best 
bedroom, in order that there 1 be two 
good-sized rooms in the house. There are 
three bedrooms, and provision has been made 
in the construction easily to extend to form 
a loggia on the ground floor and a further 

m upstairs. The main walls of the 
house are built of brick, lin, thick with 
2 in. cavity, and are finished externally wit!. 
a cream ‘* Atlas White ’’ smooth texture. The 
roof is covered with black double Roma” 
interlocking tiles laid to a pi of 3 de- 
grees. The doors externally, window frames 
ard pipes are emerald green. A small ‘‘ Ideal 
Classic ’’ boiler has been installed in kitchen 
for hot water and central heating apparatus, 
pees wtmsarvone controlled; the cooking and 
supplementary heating is b , except in 
the lounge, where ‘hes ag aad open fire 
on dogs. The lounge and hall floors are laid 
with “ Bagac’”’ wood blocks, whilst the main 
and bathroom are laid with com- 

pressed cork tiles in patterns. The decora 
tions are simple on modern lines, the walls of 
all rooms being stippled from a full tone of 
colour to a very e tone at the centre of 
the ceiling. No picture rails or moulded 
cornices have been employed. The cost of 
house worked out approximately at 1s. 5d. 
per ft. cube, Among the sub-contractors were : 
Heating and drainage, John Knight and Son 
(Chelsea), Ltd. ; wood block floors, the Acme 
Flooring and Paving Co. (1904), Lid. ; cork 
flooring, John Elbo; sanitary fittings, Doul- 
ton and Oo., Ltd.; electric light fittings, 
Arnault, Ltd.; internal decorations, Bath 


Arteraft, Ltd.; paint. Thos, Parsons and 
Sons. 
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Extensions to Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W.: Hexagonal Vestibule, looking towards Entrance. 


Mr. Oswaip P. Mitne, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Tue BaLLRoom. 
Extensions to Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W. 
Mr. Oswatp P. Muxez, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Tue Boarp Room. 


The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, Gower Street, W.C. 
Messrs. Swan, Norman & Cray, FF.R.LB.A., and Mr. A. Wuey, A.R.LB.A., Architects. 
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“June Cottage,’’ Oxshott, 


Me. J. Rawortn Hut, L.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MODERN MATERIALS 


ON ARCHITECTURE 


Tue city of the future, with towers 
ly a quarter of a mile apart, set in 
leasant gardens, was envisaged Mr. 
oseph Emberton, F.R.1.B.A., in a lecture 
on “‘ The Influence of Modern Materials in 
Architectural Treatment” at a meeting of 
the Birmingham Archifectural Association. 
The times in which we lived, said the 
jecturer, seemed to be out of joint. We 
found ourselves in a situation in which the 
scientific inventions and mechanical im- 
provements of the last quarter of a century 
necessitated fundamental changes in our 
social existence. Public authorities were 
building houses which cost in rent from 
12s. to 15s. a week, while the people who 
lived in them could only afford from 8s. to 
10s. Architecture affected this sad state of 
affairs in two ways: (1) the houses were 
costing too much and (2) we were not ob- 
taining the full value from mechanical de- 
vices used in manufacture on account of 
heavy overhead charges, created to some ex- 
tent by out-of-date methods of building in 
factory, office, and shop. Generally the 
houses which were being built did not give 
to working people the comfort to which they 
should be entitled in these enlightened days. 
We were still building more or less the 
same type of accommodation which had been 
provided for the last 300 years. We were 
not taking advantage of the mass-produced 
and scientific building materials which were 
so plentiful. The reason for this was that 
to obtain economy by the use of these new 
materials and services the unit dwelling 
must be larger than the cottage or a pair 
of cottages. We could not advantageously 
employ the steel frame or reinforced con- 
crete nor instal central heating economic- 
ally in so small a unit as the cottage. 

Another aspect of the present policy which 
provided accommodation for the masses by 
small detached or semi-detached cottages 
was the extravagant use of land and the 
destruction of potential food-producing areas 
or pleasure grounds, at the same time form- 
ing large scattered suburban areas, making 
it necessary for people in the centre of towns 
to pass through miles of dull and uninterest- 
ing regions in order to enjoy the pleasant 
conditions of the open country. The obvious 
solution was to house the people in towers, 
with large open spaces around them, which 
could retain the existing trees and be 
formed into gardens of pleasure or the pro- 
duction of food. In the construction of 
these high communal buildings steel or »e1n- 
forced concrete frames would be used, with 
thin panel walls of cork or other material 
of high insulative properties, faced on the 
outside with opaque glass, glazed cement, 
or other weather-resisting material. he 
use of steel or reinforced concrete wonld 
allow of large balconies so that the tenants 
and their children vould enjoy the fresh 
air and views even more than was possible 
with the present form of cottage, with its 
usually untidy backyard. In such a large 
unit central heating could be economically 
employed, a common nursery with nurse 
provided, also a common wash-house. The 
tenants would elect a small committee to 
settle any communal question. 

Dealing with the influence which modern 
materials should have in the towns, the lec- 
turer said traffic was one of our most — 
troubles, and something more drastic than 
roundabouts and one-way streets would have 
to be done if people a few years hence were 
to move at all. The first thing which would 
have to be removed was the sentimental atti- 
tade which insisted that buildings of doubt- 
ful antiquarian interest should be retained 
long after they had ceased to perform any 
useful function and stand in the way of 
economical development. Our cities should 
be considered as efficient workshops. The 

t method of widening streets by a few 
eet and restricting the height of buildings 
to sixty or eighty feet would only delay the 
traffic crisis, perhaps for a generation, but 


not more. By then aeroplane traffic would 
have to be considered, and the street would 
be out of date. The city of the future would 
be a city of towers, probably a quarter of a 
mile apart, in pleasant gardens, with plenty 
of room for all sorts of traffic and a tube 
station at the bottom of each tower. Ver- 
tical travel by means of lifts was obviously 
more efficient than horizontal travel, with 
present congestion. 

The lecturer made some further sugges- 
tions with regard to present conditions. In- 
stead of restricting the height of buildings to 
an arbitrary figure like eighty feet, he said, 
an angle should be laid down from the centre 
of the streets, desirable from the point of 
view of light and air, and forming as it 
were an inclined building line for the upper 
portion of the building. A building owner, 
in consideration of giving up a proportion of 
his site for street widening, should be 
allowed to carry his building to any suitable 
height behind the inclined line. This would 
make it worth his while to acquire deeper 
sites, and these bigger and more economical 
units would enable him more fully to exploit 
the use of modern building methods. 
Present world conditions would undoubtedly 
help to purge building of much redundant 
ornament and drive their more conservative 
friends to the more logical use of modern 
materials. Buildings should be designed as 
efficient machines rather than monuments to 
ourselves, and then perhaps we should evolve 
forms of beauty—related to our own times 
—such as had been achieved in other fields 
of construction, such as aeroplanes, ships and 
railway engines. Yet none of these things 
had been designed from an aesthetic point of 
view. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


London Lanes. By Avan Srapueron. Illus- 
trated with 40 Pencil Drawings by the 
author. London: John Lane, the Bodley 
Head. Pp. 252. Crown 8vo. (9 in. x 
64im.). Cloth gilt. 15s. net, 

In street nomenclature, the term “ Jane” 

is loosely and capriciously applied. There 

are janes and lanes of differing degrees and 
qualities. Much money is made, for instance, 
in Mincing-lane and much of it spent in 

Park-lane; which two in aspirations are as 

wide apart as the poles. ‘‘ East is East and 

West is West,” with all the welter of the 

great city between, and the twain may meet 

midway in Chancery-lane. 

Mr. Alan Stapleton deals topographically 
with London lanes, and gives us details con- 
cerning 900 or more which may be found 
either in the maps of to-day or traced in 
bygone records. What is a lane, precisely? 
A narrow street—but how narrow’? And 
how much narrower is an alley? The dic- 
tionary will give us, in each case, ‘‘a narrow 
street.”’ 

Mr. Stapleton, having so much material 
to delve in, confines himself, in the volume 
to hand, to those London thoroughfares 
which, irrespective of size or dignity, are 
now or have been positively called lanes. It 
is no light task to track out, as a single 
example, the evolution of Bercheruerelane, in 
1190, into Birchin-lane as it is now writ on 
the corner. Some lanes may be dismissed in 
a line or two, but Drury-lane, with its lurid 
pasi, might, as he says, fill a long chapter. 

London would scarcely be London without 
ner lanes, and in that connection the volume, 
witl: its 40 pencil sketches, is a useful addi- 
tion to London literature. 


** June Cottage,” Oxshott: View from Rose Garden. 


Mr. J. Raworrn Hu, L.R I.B.A., Architect. 
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LEGAL SECTION 


ON CURRENT CASES 


ANCIENT LIGHTS: RE-ERECTION OF DOMINANT TENEMENT. 


Tue recent case, News of the World, Ltd., 
». Allen Fairhead and Sons, Ltd, (1931, 2 Ch. 
402), raised in a concrete form that difficult 
question, How is the ——. laid down in 
Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, that to 
have any remedy for the obstruction of 
ancient hghts, the plaintiff must prove that 
a nuisance has been caused, to cs applied 
where portion of the ancient lights has been 
incorporated in the windows of a new struc- 
ture, those windows having larger apertures, 
only corresponding in part with the old 
apertures? The facts of the case were as 
follows. The plaintiffs were lessees in occu- 
pation of remises, under a demise for a 
term of 94, years, from March 25, 1925, 
which were entitled to a right to light over 
the defendants’ premises. Lowards the end 
of 1925 the plaintiffs’ premises were pulled 
down and a new building was erected with 
numerous windows —e the defendants’ 
premises. When the demolition took place a 
plan was prepared to obtain the district 
surveyor’s licence, but no proper survey 
plan showing the partial coincidences between 
the old and new windows was produced, and 
the report states that it was clear that the 
plaintiffs’ architect never had the question of 
preserving the ancient lights in mind at all; 
partial coincidences were inevitable, but they 
were purely fortuitous. After the completion 
of the plaintiffs’ premises the defendants de- 
molished their own building and commenced 
the erection of new buildings designed to 
be of much greater height than their old 
buildings, and in May, 1931, the plaintiffs 
commenced this action against them, claim- 
ing an injunction, damages and costs. The 
defence was that the plaintiffs had abandoned 
their ancient lights, and that in any event 
there was no nuisance. 

On the first point, we need only say that 
the Court held that the mere lack of evi- 
dence of any intention to preserve the ancient 
lights was not by itself sufficient to prove 
an intention to abandon, even though the 
amount of coincidence between the old and 
the new windows was comparatively very 
small, but the lack of precise evidence of 
the identity of the ancient and non-ancient 
lights rendered it impossible to hold that 
there was any retention of light above the 
ground floor. On this first point we do not 
intend to make any observations except to 
emphasise the importance of making accurate 
plans of the size and position of windows 
with the right to ancient lights before de- 
molishing a building containing them, at 
this is valuable evidence on a point on which 
the Court has to ascertain the presumed 
intention of the parties. This finding ren- 
dered it necessary to determine whether this 
obstruction to the windows on the ground 
floor, where there were undoubtedly sub- 
stantial coincidences between certain new 
apertures and the old windows, was sufficient 
to constitute an actionable nuisance. The 
Court first. referred to the case Higgins r. 
Betts (1905, 2 Ch. 210), where it was laid 
down that the test of nuisance is not how 
much light is taken, but how much is left, 
ind said the question was how is that test 

» be applied? The plaintiffs relied upon the 
‘pinion expressed by Lord Lindley in Colls 
- Home and Colonial Stores: “ As regards 

zht from other quarters, such light cannot 

e disregarded; for, as was pointed out by 
Vice-Chancellor James in the Dyer’s Co. +. 
ing, the light from other quarters and the 

ght the obstruction of which is complained 
of, may be so in excess of what is protected 
by law as to render the interference com- 
lained of non-actionable. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that light to which a right has not been 
acquired by aimee or prescription, and of 
which the plaintsff may be deprived at 
any time, ought not to be taken into ac- 
count’; and they contended that in apply- 


ing that principle in order to see whether 
there is a nuisance, all light except that 
passing through those portions of the new 
apertures which correspond with the old 
must be disregarded, and they alleged Taplin 
v. Jones (11 H.L. 179) to be a decision to 
the same effect. 

Taplin v. Jones was distinguished by the 
Court as having no bearing, because, although 
the dominant tenement had been altered, 
before action brought, it had been made 
to conform to what it was before, and the 
claim was in respect of the old lights, and 
thus no question arose there as to what 
portion, if any, of the ancient lights sur- 
vived the demolition of the old building, but 
the important point in the case under con- 
sideration lies in the interpretation placed 
upon the Court on Lord Lindley’s dictum 
cited above. The Court said that the prin- 
ciple was understandable that when a room 
was lighted by ancient lights and non- 
ancient lights, the latter still being liable 
to obstruction, then it could not said 
that as the light from these other windows 
was sufficient to prevent the obstruction 
being a nuisance there was no remedy, 
but it was otherwise if the plaintiff himself 
erected a new building totally different in 
every respect except for some slight coin- 
cidences in the old and new window spaces 
and then claimed relief on the ground that 
all the present light facilities should be 
treated as blocked out except the small 
portion of the ancient light retained, render- 
ing that very inadequate light space more 
inadequate, for that contention would in- 
crease the burden laid upon the servient 
tenement (Ankerson v. Connelly, 1906, 2 Ch. 
544). The Court then laid down the true 
rule, as follows :—‘‘If the plaintiff pulls 
down the building with ancient light windows 
and erects a new building totally different 
in every respect, but having windows to 
some extent in the same position as the old 
windows, he cannot require the servient 
owners to do more than ses that the ancient 
lights, if any, to which he is still entitled 
are not obstructed to the point of nuisance. 
He cannot require them not to obstruct non- 
ancient light merely because a portion of 
the window through which that non-ancient 
light enters his premises also admits a pencil 
of ancient light. If the obstruction of the 
pencil itself causes a nuisance the plaintiff 
is entitled to relief, but if, taking the build- 
ing as it stands, the nencil obstrnetion causes 
no nuisance at all, the plaintiff is not en- 
titled to relief.” In the result the Court 
held no nuisance to have been proved. 

The only case we know at all comparable 
with the above is Coutts v. Turner, a case 
unfortunately not reported in the Law Re 
ports, but of which we published a report, 
August 10, 1928, and commented upon is 
our issue, November 2, 1928. There the 
plaintiffs in 1908 had rebuilt premises which 
to certain windows possessed ancient lights, 
and they had enlarged the apertures, but 
in some of the windows in the building as 
altered had incorporated the ancient lights. 
The case had the peculiar feature that the 
obstruction complained of was not another 
building, but a screen put up before the 
prescriptive period had run to prevent the 
plaintiff from securing a right to the light 
to the new windows, and this screen had 
been erected only just in time to prevent 
the right from Leleg acquired; therefore, 
unless this obstruction was held unjustified, 
the new lights would be secure for the 
future, and the Court, applying Lord Lindley’s 
dictum, laid down the law as follows :—‘‘I 


. think it is now settled law that when the 


position is such as one encounters here—a 
room lighted in the main by windows in 
respect of which no prescriptive rights have 
been obtained—one is bound to take into 
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account the whole of the light which is 
furnished to the room first by all the new 
windows, in so far as they are capable of 
becoming prescriptive rights. In that con- 
nection we have to remember here that the 
new lights in this particular room or office 
have existed subject only to such interfer- 
ence to them as has been brought about 
by the erection of this screen for a i 
which will secure them for the future."” The 
method adopted by the Court in this case 
was to compare the amount of light taken 
away after blocking up the ancient lights, 
which is the converse of the method of the 
process contended for by the plaintiffs in 
the case we are considering, and a plying 
this test the Court held that the plaintiffs 
would obtain @ considerably larger amount 
of light than would be abstracted by com- 
plete obscuration of the old apertures. It 
was, however, the quasi-privileged position 
—— new lights that made this system pos- 
sible. 

In another case, not reported in the Law 
Reports, but reported in our columns, 
August 15, 1930, and commented upon in 
our issue September 26, 1930 (Sowler v. 
Moorgate Estate Co., Ltd.), where an old 
building had been pulled down and another 
erected in its place, a careful record had 
been made by the architect of the position 
of the old windows, and, this being the 
case, the Court found no difficulty in finding 
that the obstructive building so obscured 
the plaintiffs’ windows, even as enla as 
to render some of the rooms less well ighted 
than they would have been had the ancient 
lights alone been relied upon, and, as we 
pointed out in our note, although the evi- 
dence upon which this conclusion was based 
was not given in the report, the facts of 
the two cases scem widely different. In 
the News of the World case, the judge de- 
scribed the portion of the ancient lights as 
a comparatively ‘‘ small peephole,”” and on 
the expert evidence came to the conclusion 
that the obstruction to the ancient light 
pencil alone would have had no appreciable 
effect on the new building as it stood, the 
difference being so small as to be negligible. 


Workmen’s Compensation: A Point of 

ne - Practice. 

'@ may draw attention to a poi 
practice under the Wurkmen’s ©. sesantion 
Act, 1925, which has recently been decided 
by a Divisional Court in the case, Fowkes v 
‘eicestershire Colliery and Pipe Co., Ltd. 
(1931, 2 K.B. 770). The point is this: 
Where execution is being applied for the 
original application is made to the registrar 
of the county court who, if he has no doubt 
about the order and no cause is shown 
against it, may make the order, but other- 
wise it is referred to the judge, who gives 
his decision, but, if his decision is questioned 
there has been some douht whether the 
further appeal is to a Divisional Court or 
to the Court of Appeal. The application for 
execution was made on a memorandum of 
agreement, in which it was stated that it 
was admitted that compensation was pay- 
able and that the average weekly earnings 
before the accident were £2 13s. 2d., and 
that the employers had been employing the 
workman as a motor driver at 8s, 5d. a day, 
raised to 8s. 9d., but the employers under- 
took to pay the workman during incapacity 
a weekly pavment calculated in accordance 
with section 9 of the Act until such payment 
should be ended, diminished. increased or 
red-emed under the Act. The judge had 
remitted the matter to the registrar fo: the 
amount of compensation to he ascertained 
but the emnloyers were appealing from this 
order, alleging that the matter had come 
before him in his capacity of judge and not 
arbitrator, and the issue of what the man 
was able to earn could not be determined 
either by the judge as judge, nor by the 
registrar, but only by an “ arkitretor.” The 
Divisional Court held that the order of the 
judge remitting the matter to the registrar 
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was an order made under the Act, and under 
paragraph 4 of the First Schedule the appea: 


would only lie to the Court of Appeal. 
The point is of importance to practitioners, 
because the author of that w text- 


book, “* Willis’s Workmen's Compensation,” 
has expressed a contrary opinion in the 
twenty-seventh edition, at page 472, as foi- 
lows :—‘‘ An appeal trom a registrar grant- 
ing leave to issue execution lies to the judge 
qua judge, and thence to the Divisional rt 
(Warren v. Roxburgh (1902, 106 L.T. 555; 
6 W.C.C. 209).”" The case here cited was 
weferred to in the Divisional Court, but it 
was pointed out by the Court that the rule 
on which it was founded, rule 67 of the 
tion a a 
been com ly altered by rule 82, and the 
oad the opinion that the framers 
of the new rule clearly intended that an 
order of the county court judge made on 
a matter of execution should ve an order 
made within the Act, and thus the appeal 
lay to the Court of Appeal. 
tx Warren v. Roxburgh the memorandum 
provided for the payment of full compen- 
sation during total incapacity, the amount of 
any payment in respect of poo incapacity 
to be settled thereafter, and the appeal was 
taken to the Court of Appeal, and that 
court held that the — y to the Divi- 
sional Court, and the basis of the decision 
was that neither the registrar nor the county 
court judge qua judge had jurisdiction to 
decide the question of incapacity which arose 
under the memorandum, as that could only 
be decided by him when sitting as arbitrator 
under the Act, but the Court intimated that 
if the memorandum had simply recorded an 
ent to pay so much a week until 
further order the result might have been 
different. 
- The new rule, in sub-rule (5), shows how 
the difficulty here experienced has been got 
over and what the correct practice now is. 
The sub-rule is, “In particular if in the 
case of a weekly payment the party liable 
to execution alleges that incapacity has 
wholly or partly ceased, the judge may, on 
such terms as to payment into court or 
otherwise as may be just, adjourn the appli- 
cation for such time as he may think fit. 
to enable the party liable to execution to 
file a request for arbitration with respect 
to the review of the weekly payment. Any 
such adjournment shall be without prejudice 
to the right of the party applying for leave 
to issue execution to renew his application 
on good cause shown.’’ This gets over the 
difficulty experienced in Warren v. Roxburgh, 
and it was the course adopted by the Court 
of Appeal in the two cases relating to 
execution which we noted in our issue Sep- 
tember 25 last. 


LAW REPORT 


Cuancery Drytsion. 
Before Mr, Justice Bennett. 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 
McGaw v. General Lying-in Hospital. 


This was an action by Mr. E. 8. J. McGaw, 
a wood moulding manufacturer, of York-road, 
Westminster Bridge-road, against the Gover- 
nors of the General Lying-in Hospital, also in 
the York-road; for an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from building on their premises 
in York-road, so as to obstruct the ancient 
lights to the windows of plaintiff's factory. 
Mr. Sword, K.C., for the plaintiff, ex- 
plained that his client’s premises were at the 
corner of Leake-street and York-road, and 
covered an area of about half an acre. His 
client’s case was that the hospital authorities 
had acquired the site of some baths situate 
near his premises and the hospital, and were 
tg to erect on ita new building. This 
ei ding plaintiff alleged would, owing to its 
proximity and height, interfere with and ob- 
struct light which was now obtained through 
ten windows facing south-west on the first floor 
of the somiding shee and a skylight extend- 
ing along the whole of the south-west side of 
the moulding shop. 
On behalf of the plaintiff, evidence was 
given by Mr. Perry John Waldram, Mr. 


THE BUILDER. 


Charles McMullin Brooks, chartered surveyor 
(of Messrs. Howell and Brooks), Mr. H. G. 
Butcher (of Messrs. H. Butcher and Co.) and 
Mr. E, Howard, chartered surveyor. 

Sir H. Cunliffe, K.C., for the defendants, 
said his clients denied that any of the plain- 
tiff’s windows were ancient lights, and his 
instructions were that they had been boarded 
up for many years. The defendants’ case was 
that their new hospital building, when erected, 
would not cause an obstruction either to the 
windows or the skylight of plaintiff's work- 


rooms. 

For the defence, Mr. A. 8S. E. Ackermann, 
B.Sc., A.M.LC.E., and Mr. G. L. Vigers (of 
Messrs. Vigers and Co.), were called. 

His lordship dismissed the action with costs. 
In giving judgment, his lordship said plaintiff 
failed as to his claim that the defendants 
would, if they erected their building, cause 
a nuisance by obstructing the access of hight to 
the ten windows. But there still remained 
the question whether the defendants’ proposed 
building would obstruct the access of light to 
the skylight. Though it seemed possible some 
light would-be taken away, his lordship was 
by no means satisfied that the quantity would 
be substantial. That being so, he took the 
view that the plaintiff had failed to satisfy 
him that the erection of the defendants’ build- 
ing would render his moulding shop uncom- 
fortable or that he would be unable to carry 
on his business as beneficially as before or that 
he would be really inconvenienced, 


SOCIETIES AND 3 
INSTITUTIONS 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Norman Cuttey, President, took the 
chair at a meeting of this Society held at 
the School of Art, Harrogate, on November 
19, when Mr. Howard Robertson, 8.A.D.G., 
F.R.1.B.A., gave a lecture, entitled ‘‘ Pro- 
lems of Modern Architecture,” before a 
large gathering. 

The styles of architecture, commenced 
the lecturer, were all modern in their day, 
all signifi-ant. Social changes helped 
transitions, but the greatest changes of 
form included the most far-reaching 
developments in strneture. Then came the 
grand summary of the Renaissance, which 
employed all phases, followed by a reversal 
of the wheel of development through a 
period of revivals, until we returned to the 
pseudo-Greek. To-day another period was 
in the making, for which history would find 
the label. That phase of structure was still 
developing, starting with cast-iron and 
working through steel and concrete, but 
whither we were not sure. The all-metal 
building was on the horizon. One of these 
was now being built at Chicago, with walls, 
floors and partitions all of metal lined with 
insulating material. One of our structural 
problems had been the huge dead weight 
of walling, still in brick and stone, carried 
by the steel of large buildings. The tallest 
building in the world, the Empire State 
building, had to earry 14 tons deadweight 
for each of its 25,000 occupants, The 
average weight of a sq. ft. of wall on a 
skyscraper was 150 lb. The walls of the 
new metal building would only weigh 12 Ib. 
to the sq. ft., and there would be a great 
increase in floor space. 

One of the problems we had to face in 
the future was the treatment of roof-tops 
in large cities. In Radio City, a scheme 
sponsored by John D. Rockefeller, which 
had the largest office building in the world, 
the roofs were being laid out with gardens 
and trees, and would have a waterfall 90 ft. 
high. Many large médern buildings pre- 
sented a fresh problem, because they had 
to serve the need of an advertisement as 
well as a shelter. But in all periods, build- 
ings had served, in their way, as advertise- 
ments. Was not the Parthenon the sign 
of a cult, the Colosseum an advertisement 
for the popularity of Emperors, and 
Chartres Cathedral a symbol of religion ? 
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To-day we had buildings as advertisements 
for trade, transport and amusement. Our 
task was to advertise in comely fashion, 
and in that the client must be willing to 
co-operate. Compared with countries like 
Germany, Holland and France, England 
suffered from lack of co-ordinated archicec 
tural ideals. For the last hundred years or 
more it had been a case of each man for 
himself, as was witnessed by the architec. 
ture of nine-tenths of our streets, The 
great boon of the recent floodlighting of our 
big cities was the emphasising of our best 
buildings and the merciful blotting out of 
the rest. Darkness hid for a moment our 
architectural sins and gave glimpses of 
ideal cities. In domestic architecture and 
decoration change was on the horizon. The 
day might come, as already announced in 
German experiments, when interiors would 
be divided less into rectangular rooms and 
would consist of large spaces broken up by 
screens and curtains instead of doors, 
except to bedrooms and kitchens, one large 
area being planned to provide lounge space, 
with nooks for dining and reading. 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer was 
proposed by Mr. T. E. Marshall, and 
seconded by Mr. B. R. Gribbon, supported 
by Messrs. G. H. Foggitt, J. C. Procter 
and others. 


LONDON HAMPSHIRE SOCIETY. 

A lecture illustrated by lantern slides was 
given by Mr. Arthur J. Mason, F.R.S.A., on 
Tuesday, November 17, at the R.I.B.A., on 
*“‘ Abbeys and Monasteries of Hampshire.” 
The buildings included were Beaulieu and 
Romsey Abbeys, Christchurch Priory, and 
Winchester Cathedral. Considering the time 
at his disposal, the lecturer gave a thorough 
description of the many architectural details 
of these old buildings. It is such lectures 
as these that bring before the public the need 
for assisting to the utmost degree the pre- 
servation of the many ancient and _ historic 
buildings that exist in all parts of the country 
and the delightful settings in which many 
of them are placed. 

The President of the Society, Sir Arthur 
Holbrook, K.B.E., proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, and also to the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. for allowing the use of their 
premises. A vote of thanks was also given 
to Mr. Cliffurd Moon for operating the lan- 
tern. This was seconded by Mr. T. W. Ellis, 
M.I.E.E. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Awards, 

The Council of this Institution have awarded 
the Indian Premium for session 1930-31 to Mr. 
G. C. Minnitt, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (Bombay), 
for a paper read and discussed at an ordinary 
meeting of the Institution. They have also 
made the following awards for session 1930-31 
in respect of ‘‘ Selected Engineering Papers,” 
published without discussion :— 

A Telford Gold Medal to Mr. Herbert 
Addison, M.Se., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (Giza, 
Egypt). Telford premiums to Messrs. H. A. 
Sieveking, M.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, (Lon- 
don): William Blackadder, D.Sc., Assoc. M. 
Inst.C.E. (Aberdeen); R. F. Legget, 
M.Eng., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (Montreal, 
Canada); and jointly to Messrs. R. G. C. 
Batson, M.Inst.C.E., and H. R. Mills 
(Teddington) ; 

and in respect of papers read at students’ 
meetings in London or by students before 
meetings of local associations, during the same 
session :— 

The James Forrest Medal and a Miler 
Prize to Mr. I. W. G. Freeman, B.5«., 
Stud.Inst.C.E. (London); and Miller Prizes 
to Messrs. V. A. ©, Durand, B.S-., 
Stud.Inst.C.E. (Cardiff); F. C. Ball, B.S-., 
Stud.Inst.C.E. (London); T. A. Burnsie, 
B.Sc., Stud.Inst.C.E. (Glasgow); F. | 
Paynter, Stud.Inst.C.E. (Newcast!e-0 
Tyne); D. H. McPherson, B.Sc., Stv 
Inst.C.E. (Glasgow); 8S. G. Barrett, Stvc. 
Inst.C.E. (Manchester); E. H. Ely, B.~°-; 
Stud Inst.C.E. (London); H. E. ©, 
Stud.Inst.C.E. (Yorkshire). 
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ENGINEERS 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


At a meeting of this Institution held on 
Thursday, November 12, a paper on “‘ The 
Manufacture of Portland Cement” was 
given by Mr. Hal Gutteridge, A.M.I.Mech.E., 
M.LE.L. Portland cement, he said, origi- 
nated in England in 1824, and since that 
time this country had _—— practically 
all the improvements in plant, the most im- 


’ portant of which was the introduction of the 


rotary kiln by Ransome. The main essential 
elements in the raw materials used were lime, 
silica, and alumina. The raw materials were 
classified under two headings : (1) calcareous, 
in which the lime predominated; and (2) 
argillaceous, in which the silica and alumina 
were in the greater proportion. 

Two processes were adopted in making 
Portland. cement, namely, the ‘‘wet’’ pro- 
cess and the “‘ dry”’ . Both processes 
produced the same standard Portland cement, 
the difference being only in the treatment 
of the raw materials. In the wet processes, 
the raw materials, from the time when they 
left the quarry till they were introduced into 
the rotary kiln in the form of “‘slurry,”’ were 
handled in a wet condition throughout. In 
the dry process, the raw materials were first 
put through the crusher, after which they 
had to be dried in special driers, then ground 
dry to @ fine powder called ‘‘meal.’’ This 
meal was sent forward to a number of silos 
in which control was exercised by exchang- 
ing their contents or by drawing out from 
a number simultaneously to obtain a correct 
and uniform chemical resultant composition. 
The meal was then sent forward and intro- 
duced into the kiln in this dry powder form. 


In the United Kingdom all the cement 
plants were operating on the wet process, 
while in pie of the total twelve plants, 
seven used the dry process and five wet 
process; but the wet process produced about 
one and one-quarter time the quantity of 
cemént that the dry process plants produced. 
In the U.8.A., where practically all the early 
cement was produced by dry process, there 
had been a steady and ual change to the 
wet process, until at mt time, out 
of about 156 plants, the number of plants 
using the wet process easily outnum 
those using the dry process. 


From the mixers, whether it were slurry or 
meal, the material was fed into the kiln, 
where it underwent chemical and physical 
changes in the presence of heat, the resulting 
product being called ‘‘ clinker.’’ The clinker, 
with a onal addition of gypsum to retard 
the setting time of the cement, was ground 
to a fine powder which was known as “‘ Port- 
land cement.” 


The type of kiln used in the manufacture 
of Portland cement was the rotary kiln. 
Where the wet process was being employed, 
the slurry could be introduced into the kiln 
in one of three ways—(1) by gravity, (2) 
by the filtered slurry method, and (3) by 
the spray feed method. 


Where the dry process was employed, the 
meal was fed into the kiln by a water- 
cooled serew-conveyor. The clinker from 
the kiln was weighed in automatic recording 
weighers, and conveyed to storage, from 
where it was fed to the clinker grinding 
mills. At this point, two or three per cent. 
of gypsum was added to the clinker to retard 
the setting time of the cement when 
iydrated. Feed tables were arranged to 
proportion the amount of clinker and gyp- 
sim and to control the rate of feed of the 
nixed materials. The product from the 
zrinding mills was the finished article, Port- 
ind cement. The cement from the grinding 
nills was conveyed and elevated to silos in 
which the cement was stored. It was usual 
‘o provide, in addition to the large silos, a 
number of small silos in which cement 
ordered for a particular contract could be 


stored separately. These silos had arrange- 
ments whereby they could be sealed up, and 
cement only extracted under the control of 
the purchasers. 


At every stage of the preparation of the 
raw materials successive and progressive 
correction was exercised over the composi- 
tion, such that all variations were elimi- 
nated and the resultant final mix was of 
constant composition. The uniform fineness 
of the prepared raw materials after grind- 
ing had an important bearing on the quality 
of the cement, and this was the subject of 
close observation and frequent testing. 
Samples were taken usually every hour, and 
tested to show the proportion of the mate- 
rial which still remained as residue on vari- 
ous standard sieves. The physical tests 
for fineness of the cement were of prime 
importance, for the finer the particles the 
greater their adhesive and cementitious 
quality, the more sand they would carry 


THE WEEK IN 


WESTMINSTER, Wednesday. 
The New Session. 


The new session was opened on Novem- 
ber 10. 

During the debate on the Address, in reply 
to the King’s Speech, Mr. McEnrez, a 
Labour member connected with the building 
trade, contended that by building on a large 
scale, by mass production and standardisa- 
tion, prices could be reduced to 15 per cent. 
There were many thousands of men in the 
building industry out of work, and there was 
no earthly reason why they should not be 
employed except the lack of organisation in 
the industry itself. He asked the Govern- 
ment to go particularly into the question of 
housing and to see if it were not possible to 
introduce mass production and standardisa- 
tion, and to reduce costs. By organisation 
they could get reductions in price that 
would mean the employment of 200,000 men, 
and it could be done within a year. 


Anti-Dumping Bill. 

The Royal Assent has been given to the 
Abnormal Importations (Customs Duties) Bill, 
which empowers the Board of Trade to stop 
dumping by imposing duties by order up to 
100 per cent. of their value on articles of any 
class or description comprised in Class IIT, of 
the Customs and Excise Import and Export 
List if the Board are satisfied that such 
articles are being imported into the United 
Kingdom in cuacciat quantities. 

The articles specified in Class III. are as 
follows :—Coke and manufactured fuel; pot- 
tery, glass, abrasives, etc.; iron and steel 
sad manufactures thereof ; non-ferrous metals 
and manufactures thereof; cutlery, hard- 
ware, implements and instruments; electri- 
cal goods and apparatus; machinery; mann- 
factures of wood and timber; cotton yarns 
and manufactures; woollen and worsted 
yarns and manufactures; silk and silk manu- 
factures; manufactures of other textile 
materials; apparel; chemicals, dyes, drugs 
and colours; oils, fats and resins, manu- 
factured; leather and manufactures thereof ; 
aper and cardboard; vehicles ( including 
ocomotives, ships and aircraft); rubber 
manufactures; miscellaneous articles wholly 
or mainly manufactured. 3 

The value of Class III. imports during the 
past three “oat been as follows :— 


1930. 1931. 
£ £ £ 
Oct.  ... 30,173,095 27,715,299 27,248,715 


10 months 278,442,312 262,101,371 215,099,350 

Special figures compiled by the Board of 
Trade show that in the ten days following 
the period included in the returns for October 
of this year the value of the imports under 
Class IIT. was £14,158,375. 
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for a mortar of given strength, and the 
shorter their hardening time. 

World Cement Production.—In 1929 the 
total capacity of all cement plants in the 
United Tneten was 6.75 million tons, with 
a production of 4.7 million tons, compared 
with the capacity of the United States plants 
of 43 million tons and a production of 28 
million tons. Canada, during the same 
year, had a capacity of 2,5 million tons and 
produced 2 million tons, 

Belgium exported the greatest quantity 
of cement of any country, amounting to 
1.6 million tons, which was 58.3 per cent. 
of its total production, as compared with 
Germany with 1 milhon tons. Then, im 
descending order, came the United Kingdom 
(20 per cent. of total production), Franee, 
gag the U.S.A., Canada, Sweden, and 
Italy. 

The U.S.A. imported the greatest quantity 
of cement of all countries, the United King- 
dom being next. All countries had an ex- 
cess of exports over imports of cement ex- 
cept the U.S.A., where there was an adverse 
balance of about a quarter of a million 
tons. 


PARLIAMENT 


During the discussions on the measure, Sm 
Henry Pace Crort gave examples of imported 
articles which we were competent to manu- 
facture in this country. He mentioned bricks, 
and said that in the first eight months of 
1924 we imported 4,000,000. bricks, In the 
first eight months of 1931 we imperted 
137,000,000 bricks. That was an increase of 
3,500 per cent.—a very serious thing for the 
workers of the country. 

‘he President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Runciman) pointed out that the measure was 
a temporary one, pending the production by 
the Government of a larger scheme. The 
Board of Trade would use their ers at 
once to deal with those cases in which there 
was no doubt, and would deal with the doubt- 
ful ones later. The acceleration of dumping 
in recent weeks had been continuous. 


Rent Restrictions. 


Major Arrize asked the Prime Minister 
whether, in view of the growing importance 
of the rent question, he would, in making 
arrangements for the remaining business to 
be taken before the adjournment of the 
House, provide time for a discussion of the 
report of the Rent Committee. 

MacDonatp replied that the future of 
the Rent Restrictions Acts and any amend- 
ments of the Acts would be considered by the 
Government in the light of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee which was recently 
issued. In the meantime it was proposed to 
prolong the operation of the present Acts by 
means of the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill, and in the circumstances he did not 
think that any useful purpose would be 
served by a discussion before the adjourn- 
ment. 


Manchester Housing. 
_ Sim J. Natt asked the Minister of Health 
if he would state what was the present. posi- 
tion regarding the housing schemes of the 
Corporation of Manchester, and whether his 
department would continue to require the 
city council to build only the types of houses 
for which the demand existed. 
Sm E. Huron Youne said that the Cor- 
poration of Manchester had recently sub- 
mitted proposals for the building of over 
2,000 houses, many of which were of a larger 
size than he thought was required. The Cor- 
poration had been asked to revise their pro- 
posals so that the bulk of the houses to be 
vided could be let at a lower rent than 


ject. 
Sm J. Natt then asked the Minister 
whether he was aware of the preposals of 
the Corporation of Manchester to demolish 
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. He did not think that any 
amendment of existing legislation on this 
matter was required. 


Local Authorities’ Advances. 
Mason Mitwer asked for the number of 
local authorities which had suspend 


tarded following the su i to local 
authorities that’ all Shae « een should be 
reduced to a minimum; and if he could 
state the number of persons who would have 
been employed had the various housing 
schemes been continued. 
Sr FE. Hmron Younc said he had only 
. ; han enibe 
a small number of houses, in whi any 
definite action had been taken by the local 
authority to curtail or suspend their housing 
rogramme, The hon. member would see 
Sous © buoy at. 4 dieuine ohio he was send- 
ing to him that he was under a misappre- 
hension in stating that it had been suggested 
to local authorities that all expenditare 
should be reduced to a minimum irrespective 
of its character or purpose. 


Imported Furniture. 

Sm B. Pero asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention had 
been called to the fact that during the past 
three imports of furniture aver- 
aged nearly £1,000,000, or nearly double the 
value of the imports for the years 1920-24, 
and that unemployment im the furniture 
trade now stood at 18.7 per cent., 
to take any steps to 
check this particular class of imports. 

Mr. Cotvute, who replied, said that the 
facts concerning this trade would re- 
viewed in relation to the powers for which 
the Government was now asking Parliament. 


‘Town and Country Planning Bill. 

Asked whether it was proposed to reintro- 
duce the Town and Country Planning Bill, 
Sr E. Huron Younc, Minister of Health, 
said that careful consideration would be 

iven to this matter with a view to an early 

jon as soon as circumstances permitted. 


Houses Built. 
Sr E. Humrow Younc informed L.-Cot. 
that the number of houses built 


THE BUILDER. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


At the first meeting of the session, held 
last Friday, at Caxton Hall, 8.W., Dr. R. C. 
Maxwell delivered his presidential address, 
his subject being “‘ The Town and Country 
Planning Bill—The Outlook.” : 

The President said it was always a diffi- 
cult matter for the president for the time 
being of the Institute to choose an appro- 
priate subject for his address, but after. con- 
siderable doubt he decided that the most 
useful subject to take in existing circum- 
stances would be the Town and Country 
Planning Bill of last Parliamentary session. 
It could not be doubted that the need for 
town planning powers over built-up areas 
was widespread and urgent; and as a result 
of long and persistent propaganda work by 
the pioneers and advocates of town planning 
public opinion had now been thoroughly 
awakened and definitely favoured the grant- 
ing of these powers. A strong demand had 
also grown up for extending planning powers 
to rural areas. The demand had arisen 
largely from developments since the War, be- 
cause, in particular, of the far readier means 
of transport, which had made rural districts 
much more accessible, and which also, un- 
fortunately, had led to the scattering of 
bungalows and bungaloids indiscriminately 
over the countryside. The effect had been 
seriously to spoil on an extensive scale the 
beauty and amenities of many a rural] area 
and picturesque landscape by ribbon and 
sporadic development, which, moreover, 
apart from its unsightliness, had brought in 
its wake serious local government problems, 
costly to solve. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill was 
introduced in the House of Commons by the 
then Minister of Health, Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, on March 22 last. The Bill was con- 
sidered at 21 meetings of the Standing Com- 
mittee to which it was xeferred, and had 
reached Report stage when the House ad- 
journed in August. It made no further 
progress before the dissolution. The Presi- 
dent then gave a résumé of the principal 
provisions of the Bill, and in commenting on 
them said that Clauses 15 and 16, relating 
to General Development Orders, were in 
some ways the most important. The effect 
of these, coupled with Clause 12, would be to 
enable a planning scheme to preserve the 
countryside by keeping free from building 
operations land which it was desirable to re- 
tain in its rural state, or in cases where 
essential public services could only be pro- 
vided by excessive expenditure of public 
money. Land thus reserved from building 
must be reviewed every three years by the 
authority, but the development of such land 
might be allowed at any time under a general 
development order made by the authority, or 
on appeal, by the Minister of Health. In 
considering applications to build on such 
land the authority must take into account 
any mjury likely to be caused to the appli- 
cant, as well as any public advantage likely 
to result from the maintenance of the pro- 
hibition or restriction. Before refusing an 
application, the authority must also be satis- 
fied that other land suitable for building was 
available on reasonable terms and, either 
that the operations would involve danger or 
injury to health by reason of lack of roads, 
sewers, water supply or other public services 
and that the provision of the necessary ser- 
vices would be premature, or likely to 
involve excessive expenditure of public 
money; or that the operations would be 
likely to injure the amenity of the locality. 
The Clauses relating to Compensation and 
Betterment—Nos. 18 to 22—re-enacted exist- 
ing provisions with considerable improve- 
ments. Clause 28 of the Bill would enable 
public departments, subject to Treasury ap- 
proval, to enter into agreements for securing 
that any land which was under their control 
or was vested in them, should be laid out 
and used in conformity with the general ob- 
jects of the scheme. This should go a long 
way to obviate the disadvantage of gaps in 
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otherwise comprehensive schemes cause: by 
the presence of lands under the control of oy 
belonging to government departments. 

The Finance Act of the present year had 
created a new and general liability to land 
tax; but one of the most essential classes of 
exemption, which the Government, through 
the Solicitor-General, on June 10, 1931, pro- 
mised to provide for, by Clause 29 of the 
Bill, was not in operation owing to the Bill 
not having become law. That clause would 
authorise local authorities and joint com. 
mittees empowered to prepare schemes to 
enter into agreements with landowners pro- 
vided that their land or any part of it should 
be made subject to conditions restricting its 
planning development or use. The Finance 
Act, by Section 11 (1) (d) and the First 
Schedule, 1 (g), enacted that such agreements 
were to be taken into account in assessing 
the value of the land for tax. Thus an owner, 
prepared to maintain his land free from 
building development for a number of years, 
could, by agreement with the local authority, 
escape taxation in so far as the prospect of 
building was removed or reduced by the 
agreement. It was very important either 
that this Clause 29 should be enacted as soon 
as possible, or that some modification should 
be made in the Finance Act to meet the 
situation. 

The chief organisations interested in 
planning, rural preservation and good hous- 
ing development were agreed that a tax on 
realised increment would be much more 
—— to modern conditions and less likely 
to discourage the preservation of open spaces, 
or to intensify development upon land for 
the purpose of recovering amounts paid in 
undeveloped land tax. When land was re- 
served from building use, whether for public 
enjoyment or merely to remain open in pri- 
vate enjoyment, that must cancel any expec- 
tation of increment value on account of the 
prospect of building use. The effect of the 
reservation was to transfer the prospect of 
realising that value from the lands reserved 
to other lands. It would be a fair arrange- 
ment that the compensation to those who lost 
the prospect of realising increment should be 
obtained from the increment realised on those 
lands to which the prospect was transferred. 
At present the public were put to heavy ex- 
pense in paying compensation for this prospect 
on all lands acquired for open spaces. The 
sums thus paid for prospective increment 
were realised a second time by other owners 
to whose lands the building was transferred. 
It was proving impossible for planning 
authorities to bear the expense of reserving 
land urgently needed as an open space on 
these terms. 

To meet the difficulty it was suggested that 
the form of tax to be imposed under the 
Finance Act of 1931 should be modified by 
the substitution therefor of a levy on realised 
increment, and that a substantial proportion 
of the levy should be allocated locally to 
form a fund from which owners whose lands 
were reserved from building use might receive 
reasonable compensation. This modification. 
it was believed, would go far to meet the 
views of landowners and their advisers, aud 
would do much to harmonise this form of 
taxation with the aims of town and country 
planning. 

In connection with the question of open 
spaces, he would like to refer to an interes‘ 
ing proposal for the amendment of the Bill. 
made by Sir Edgar Bonham Carter. The 
principle of betterment had now been on ('¢ 
Statute-book since 1909 or earlier, but local 
authorities had in most cases found it i! u- 
sory, and had rarely been able to recovet 
substantial compensation by means of it. 't 
was a difficult matter to decide at the te 
an improvement (other than a new road) vs 
effected what lands were increased in v2!ue 
by the improvement. It was still more ¢'."- 
cult to decide at that time the amount of t”° 
increase. Both matters being doubtful. * 
valuer or arbitrator rightly gave the ben-"' 
of the doubt to the from whom bette'- 
ment was claimed. But, further, the prov- 
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sion that the person who was charged with 
betterment must pay it at once, before he 
had realised any es benefit from it, 
and even though he might be without the 
money to do so, was harsh and likely to 
weigh the judgment of a valuer or arbitrator 
in his favour. Hence it was improbable that 
local authorities would find betterment under 
the Bill a substantially more fruitful source 
of compensation than it had been under the 
existing law. 

No landowner should be allowed so to 
develop his land as to produce unhealthy 
conditions. In pursuance of this principle 
the legislature had by successive stages 
restricted the right of landowners to cover 
the whole of their land with buildings. 
They were no longer permitted to build 
back-to-back houses. They must provide a 
certain amount of open space at the back 
of dwelling-houses. And by a town-planning 
scheme the number of houses a landowner 
might build to am acre would be limited. 
Following out this principle, it would he 
reasonable to require landowners who 
developed their land to do so in such a way 
as te render pogible the eventual pro- 
vision of adequate open spaces to meet the 
needs of the future residents. If a scheme 
reserved land as a public or private open 
space or restricted it from being built over, 
the effect was not to destroy building 
value, but to transfer it to other land. It 
was therefore suggested that the Bill be 
amended so as to require the owner of any 
land exceeding a stated area, say 10 acres, 
included in a scheme and planned for build- 
ing, to reserve as a private open space (or 
as agricultural land and woodland) land 
equivalent in area to a prescribed propor- 
tion, say 1-5th, of the land planned for build- 
ing. It should be a condition that the 
private open space and its situation was 
subject to the reasonable approval of the 
responsible authority, who before granting 
their approval would satisfy themselves that 
it was suitable to be converted eventually 
into a public open space. 

lt was further suggested that in certain 
other cases an owner, instead of being 
required to reserve part of his land as a 
private open space, should be required to pay 
to a special fund for providing open spaces 
the vatue of the benefit which accrued to 
him in consequence of the prescribed pro- 
portion of his land not being reserved as a 
private open space, such payment, however. 
not to become payable until the land, in 
respect of which such payment was due, 
was developed. The cases in which such 
payment should be required would be: 


(1) those where the responsible authority 
for good reason refused to accept a 
private open space proposed by an 
owner as satisfying his obligation 
to reserve part of his land as a 
private open space; and 


(2) those where land less than the stated 
area (of 10 acres), which was not 
planned for building and was 
acquired by its owner after a date to 
be fixed in the Bill, was subsequently 
planned for building. 


These proposals, it was suggested, would 
prove more effective than those contained 
in the Bill. They would safeguard the 
health of towns by requiring landowners to 
reserve adequate areas for open spaces. 
“hey would go far to facilitate the provi- 
‘on Of adequate public open spaces. While 
“ey to some extent restricted the existing 
' thts of landowners, such restrictions did 
®t go further than was necessary to protect 
the public health. 

\s to the future—all bodies and persons 
interested in town and country planning, 
‘hether from the point of view of the pre- 
“vation of the amenities of the country- 
““e, or the orderly and economic develop- 
hont or redevelopment of urban areas, 
' cognised that it was a matter of the first 
: “'portanes that the Town and Country 
' onning Bill should be placed on the 
“«tute book, and that, too, at an early 
cve.  <Aetion by builders and land 
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developers was in progress in all directions, 
and damage was being done which it would 
be impossible to repair or make good. At 
the same time it was fully recognised that 
much useful work could be done and was 
being done by many authorities under 
existing powers; and no expectation of 
increased powers should be allowed to stop 
the work now in hand or damp the energy 
or enthusiasm of those who were now 
carrying on planning work. 


It was fully recognised that the Govern- 
ment now in office had a national task of 
supreme and overriding importance to per- 
form, and that nothing must be allowed to 
interfere with the performance of that task. 
But probably much of the work involved 
would be carried on outside the immediate 
purview of the legislature. This being so, 
and having regard to the interesting aspect 
and composition of the opposition benches 
in the House of Commons, a considerable 
amount of Parliamentary time should be 
available for other business. There seemed 
no reason therefore why the Town and 
Country Planning Bill should not be re- 
introduced at an early date. Representa- 
tions to this effect had already been made 
to the Prime Minister and also to the Minis- 
ter of Health. Town planning had at least 
two strong advocates now in the Cabinet— 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir Hilton Young, the 
new Minister of Health, and it might be 
hoped that the whole of the Cabinet would 
favour the early reintroduction of the 
measure. But the Government, or rather 
its individual members, were human. They 
derived their strength from the people, and 
to ensure legislation on this or any other 
subject they must have the support, he 
might say the “drive,” of publie opinion. 
It behoved them therefore as an Institute 
and the other organisations interested in 
town planning to use all and every means 
at their command to secure that the Bill 
should again come before Parliament, and 
that this time the measure should be passed 
through all its stages, in both Houses, to a 
triumphant issue. 


Dr. Gibbon (Town Planning Department, 
Ministry of Health), in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President, said-he had heard 
it said that the Town and Country Planning 
Bill, as it finally emerged, was too favour- 
able to the interests of the landowners. 
Well, a real effort was made to secure that 
the Bill should be fair, and he urged on 
town planners that however anxious they 
might be to secure the best possible plans, 
they must be scrupulously fair to all in- 
terests and try to carry other interests with 
them. With regard to the subject in its 
larger aspect, some of them who were in- 
clined to try and survey the world were a 
little dispirited at what was happening at 
the present time. Whether they looked at 
their own job of planning or at the bigger 
life outside, it could not be gainsaid that 
man was in danger of becoming the victim 
of his own contrivances and a slave to his 
inventions, The real question was not 
whether they should plan, but whether, both 
in the layman and the expert, they could 
generate sufficient courage and develop suffi- 
cient ability to reach up to the stature of 
their problems. In town planning the 
pioneer work had been done, and the pro- 
blem now was to make it more exact and 
make it depend a little less on individual 
preference and opinion, and more on the 
conclusions derived from ascertained facts. 

Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., seconding the 
motion, said the mind of the whole country 
and of the Government was concentrated on 
the task of restoring the nation’s prosperity. 
The Town and Country Planning Bill was a 
measure which would bring, directly and 
indirectly, definite, substantial, and, in 
some ways, even powerful, aid in the econo- 
mic task. The striking fact about good 
planning was its far-reaching character, and 
the great number of different directions in 
which it tended to bring about a conserva- 
tion and an improvement of property value 


to the benefit of all owners of property, and 
to reduce the expenditure of authori- 
ties, and, therefore, the burden of rates. 
Over and above such direct economic advan- 
tages was the national benefit which none 
could measure but all could recognise. It 
seemed to him that at the present, of all 
times, this matter of planning should be 
taken in hand, and he roe ances Big 2 
ported the appeal for the reintroduce of 
the Town and Country Planning Bill. They 
could at no time afford the wastefulness of 
haphazard, unplanned development; bat 
such development to-day was a wicked waste 
of national wealth. Now was the time to 
lay down lines for future development, so 
as to secure that all money spent on the 
erection of buildings and the carrying out 
of public works would be fully productive. 
In the absence of a policy and a plan so 
much of the money was wasted. 


Dr. McLean, M.P., said when they got a 
measure of prosperity there would be 
general development, and for that develop- 
ment they must plan. They ought to make 
it quite clear that town planning was a tech- 
nical and economic matter. There was a 
feeling about that town planning and Social- 
ism were synonymous and that the Bill was 
a Socialist measure. He diesented from 
that, for it could be applied under any 
political system. He might have a chance 
of speaking on the Bill in the House, and 
he would make it quite clear that it had 
nothing whatever to do with apy of the 
“ Isms.” 

The resolution was carried. 


INCORPORATED CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


At a meeting of this Society, held at 7, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, recently 
(Sir Cecil Hareourt-Smith, C.V.0., LL.D., 
in the chair), grants were made towards 
building new churches at: Addiscombe, St. 
Mildred, £250; Morris Green, St. Bede, £200. 


Towards reseating or repairing the churches 
at: Aldingham, St. Cuthbert, £25; Allendale, 
St. Peter, £20; Balderten, St. Giles, £25; 
Beddingham, St. Andrew, £30; Bradley, St. 
John-the-Baptist, £15; Brailes, St. George, 
£30; Cossington, St. Mary-the-Virgin, ; 
Ditchingham, St. Mary, £25; East Ham, St. 
Mary Magdalene, £75; Kessingland, St. 
Edmund, £20; Liverpool, St. James-the-Less, 
£10; Lydford, West, St. Peter, £20; Men- 
heniot, St. Antonius, £25; Shedfield, St- 
John-the-Baptist, £20. 


Grants were also made from the Mission 
Buildings Fund towards building churches 
at : Bedminster, St. Hugh, £75; Neyland, St. 
Clement, £150; Hollingwood (Chesterfield), 
St. Francis, £75. 

Several grants were also paid for works 
completed. 

In addition to the above, the sum of £1,493 
was paid towards repairs to 42 churches from 
trust funds held by the Society. With this 
meeting the committee has over 
£6,000 this year towards church extension 
and repair in England and Wales. The 
Society, being dependent upon voluntary con- 
tributions, urgently needs more generous sup- 
port from churchpeople to enable it to con- 
tinue and extend its work. Every penny 
subscribed is given away annually in grants. 





Ealing Arts Club Exhibition. 


On Satarday Mr. Terrick Williams, A-R.A., 
opened a seven days’ exhibition of work by 
members of the Ealing Arts Club to cele- 
brate its coming of , i ory 
include oi] and water- intings, a 
specimens of arts and soalle:’ On exhibition 
also is a design by Mr. J. E Watts, who re- 
ceived at the hands of Mr. William RB. 
Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., the adjudicator, the 
diploma for a design for the layout of 
Haven Green, an open spece near Ealing 
Broadway Station. aes 
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THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to 
degal 


questions answers, but 
Jor contribeded teplin, sepectilig om 
we appcal to our correspondents to submit their 
on paper size fied, written 
pe a ag Pg Be ag Ea ei 
We do not undertake to repiy to inquiries concerning 
Proprietary 


materisis.—Ep. 
QUESTIONS. 
of Contract. 
Sienc-Wa aoeld bo ghee a) oem ve 
us the i ion ; writer has 
ied “ Creswell,” but cannot quite see the 
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Soundproofing Floor. 

Srr,—I have to convert a house into two 
flats. The first floor is 1-in. boards on open 
beams, and it is desired to leave the beams 
uncovered. The em is to make the floor 
soundproof, not by non-conduction of sound 
bat by deadening sound by a soft surface. 
e.g., rubber. What is the best were 


for Stone Floors. 


Sre,—The ing sketch is of some 
old tiles found among the debris of a ruined 
structure near Verwood, Dorset. They are 





sound and well-burnt aud were apparently, 
when new, of a bright, light red for 88 Not 
having seen any like them, I shall be glad if 
you or any of your readers could inform me 
as to their name and origin, with, if possible, 
their approximate date. 


ARCHITECT. 
ee Sees See ee Se ee 
five ago and used from the ve soa 

. No plans appear 
baie , or submitted to, the urban 
district The then owner has now 
ag pian | rometprp rag 

apenas 


they had lost their power to object to its cop- 
tinuance. I am able to trace the reference 
at the moment, but should be vbliged if you 
could confirm by recollection of the point. 
CHARTERED SURVEYOR. 


* Ceilings '’ in Specification Clause. 

Srr,—In a house we are building there is 
a large store in the basement under the 
kitchen. The floor of the kitchen is of tiles 
laid on a suspended floor of reinforced con- 
erete 8 in. thick, which forms the roof of the 
basement store. The specification reads : 
** Cover all ceilings with ——- (a proprietary 
iling board) or other roved.” The 
architect has informed us that we shall have 
to fix the board to the underside of the 
roof of the basement store, as he contends 
it is covered by the words, “‘ all ceilings.” 
Should we be justified in asking for an extra 
order for doing this work, or is it part of 

the contract, which is a lump sum one? 

Country. 


Right of Light. 

Sir.—My neighbour has a shed abutting 
o2 the post and wire fence between our 
gardens, the fence being his. In the shed 
is a long and narrow window, with sliding 
sashes, 4 ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 3in. deep, and the 
sill is 5ft. 4in. above ground. The shed is 
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about 30 ft. back from backs of houses, in 
a garden about 100 ft. long. The window 
overlooks my garden, and is nearly clear of 
the back of my garage, which is 2 ft. away 
from fence. The shed has been up for three 
or four years. Is he acquiring a right of 
light over my garden, and, if so, what steps 
can I take to stop it? Crown Gtass. 


Wood Water-closet Seats. 

Sir,—I should be glad if you would give me 
the names and addresses of British manufac- 
turers of wooden water-closet seats. 

Secretary. 

[The names of any such manufacturers as 
write to the Editor will he forwarded to our 
correspondent. ] 


ANSWERS. 
: Maintenance Question. 
[Answers to ‘“ Srupent,”’ Novemser 20.1] 


Si1r,—The maintenance period usually com- 
mences to run from the date of practical com 
pletion of the contract works; but the con. 
tractor cannot be called upon to make good 
defects due to ‘‘ wear and tear” during that 
period unless there is a stipulation to that 
effect, or the “ wear and tear ”’ results from 
defects for which he is liable. If it can be 
shown that the tiles were blown off the roof 

they had not been properly fixed at 
the outset, the contractor is undoubtedly 
responsible for their replacement. (See 
a? “Creswell on Building on 
tracts.’’) Lex. 

Sm,—The question rests upon how the tiles 
were fixed and whether the tiles were of 
quality selected. If the tiles have been 
nailed as specified and of quality chosen the 
builder would appear to be right in his 


contention. FATRPLAY. 
Dilapidations 


[Answer ro “ Reapers,” Novemser 20. ] 
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would not rank as structure, though they 
could become damaged by structural defects, 
such as the collapse of supports, or the sp: ead 
of dry rot from faulty structure. Excessive 
— to hngee surface of floor boards, however, 
wo @ repair chargeable to the lessee. 
The editorial note suggesting consultation 
with a solicitor is wise advice, however. 
Vaturs 


Preparing Elm for Exhibition. 


{Answers To “P. A. W.,”” Novemser 20.; 
Sizn,—The method su: is probably 
the most lasting process, but a waxed surface, 
frequently renewed, would give an «ven 
better effect. Potisx. 


Sir,—Do not use size, as it will form a 
film through which the varnish. as a pre- 
servative, cannot penetrate. Apply first with 
a coat of one part each of a good quality 
copal varnish and genuine turpentine, follow 
with a coat of three parts ish and one 
of turpentine, and finish with a coat of 
varnish. Letas much time as possible 
between each coat, so that the finish will 
bear out well. In the course of time the 
elm wil] assume a rich umber hue, which 
the coating of size would prevent. This 
method was employed on the Heriot Watt 
College at Edinburgh. Joun M. Firr. 


Current Prices. 

[Answer to “ Esrrwator.” Ocroser 23.) 

Srr,—The prices given in The Builder for 
the London area are found to apply fairly 
closely to districts as described by your corre- 
spondent, so far as constructional steelwork 
is concerned, as extra rail charges and less 
complete hoisting plant about cancel out 
differences in wage charges. Estimator. 


Lithography. 

*[Answer ro “ Cuarces,’’ Novemser 6.) 

Sme,—The printing of plans supersedes the 
old-fashioned sata of tracing by junior as 
sistants when salaries were not a charge on 
the client. These charges are not, therefore, 
legitimate. charges under out-of-pocket 
expenses, Farr. 

Heating Question 

[Answer to “‘ Quertst,’’ Novemper 6.) 

Srr,—Where the situation is suitable it 1s 
often possible to carry up a small j in. pipe 
from the air vent of the radiator to a point 
above the water level of the system. This 
small pipe can be buried in the plaster, and 
provides a permanent escape for air without 
further adjustment. Heater. 


By-Laws. 
[Answer to “‘ Country Practice,” 
NovemsBer 6. | 

Sme,—A lecal authority is bound to state 
under what bv-law disapproval bas been 
tuled, but not bound to explain in detail in 

what way that by-law has heen infringed. 

Counrry Practice. 


Electricity Charges. 

|Answer to “ Rarepayer,”’ Novemser 15.! 

Srr,—tIn general a local public utility com- 
— is entitled to charge for electricity to the 
ull extent of the limit fixed by its special 
Act or , and under which it obtains its 
powers. Representations might well be made 
to the Central Electricity Board on the ques- 
tion asked, and methods of charging are dealt 
with in Section 42 of the Electricity (Supp!y) 
Act, 1926. Lex. 

Schedule of Prices. 

[Answer to “ Scuepure,”” Novemser 15.) 

Sm,—Is ‘‘ Schedule ’’ correct in asser'ing 
that a contractor cannot make a percentage 
reduction on p.c. items if he so desires: 
Surely it is for the contractor ‘to decide 
whether he wishes to cut his profit, or «ven 
lose money, on any item. Under the !951 
R.LB.A. Form of Contract a builder is Jefi- 
nitely assured of receiving either a 5 per «¢nt. 
or a 2} per cent. discount. If he desires 


. reduce his profit on these items, what is {ere 


to prevent him from doing so? I should > in- 
terested to know what the legal ition % 
on this matter. BOUS. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


ESTIMATING: SOME HINTS AND DATA.— XXII 


By J. R. TAYLOR. 


SUB-STRUCTURAL COSTS. 


From many points of view, the problem 
presented by what is now sufficiently well 
understood if referred to as ‘* Council 
Housing "’ is one of the most interesting as 
well as the most difficult that confronts archi- 
tects and builders, and therefore estimators, 
at the present time. And when it is remem- 
hered that not until we have abolished the 
slum, not only the city slum, but the small 
town slum and even the village slum, shall 
we have solved it, we may say that it is a 
problem that .will engage our attention for a 
great many years. The problem is not merely 
one of building a sufficient number of houses, 
but of so building them that in course of time 
all our efforts shall not merely result in the 
creation of new slums, thus intensifying the 
troubles of those who come after us. Some 
there are who believe that the solution lies in 
building with less permanent materials so that 
we shall build oftener, while others say that 
we should build with material of much better 
quality and with much more regard to good 
workmanship. Still others were until re- 
cently, and in some cases still are, quite satis- 
fied with the houses as they have been and 
are being built, but complain that for want 
of better organisation they are costing too 
much. Comparatively few recognise that we 
are, in fact, facing old problems that had 
heen to some extent shelved by circumstance. 
But to those who thought that we had found 
an acceptable solution, the note that appeared 
recently in The Builder (November 6, 
page 733) must have come as an unpleasant 
surprise. We read that the Ministry oi 
Health is alarmed at the cost of maintenance 
on municipal housing estates. That some 
such result was to be expected I have said 
before (see The Builder, December 27, 1929. 
page 1120; and December 12, 1930, page 1014). 

The amount that may be set aside for 
maintenance and repairs under the Addison 
Act is 15 per cent. of the rent, and on two 
estates the net cost of repairs is said to 
exceed 20 per cent, of the rents. Had these 
two cases stood alone the Ministry would 
probably not have expressed alarm, but 
annoyance. That so soon after erection 15 per 
cent. of the rent should prove to be an in- 
adequate allowance for repairs is indeed 
alarming, because in the early stages a 
reserve should be built up to meet the heavy 
cost of renewals that are bound to be neces- 
sary Pie before the expiration of the loan 
period. 

It is, however, necessary to look at these 
figures a little more closely before the position 

properly appreciated. In some rural areas 
where the new houses required were com- 
paratively few, and they could be built so as 
to be served by existing roads, the cost of 
the non-parlour type, which in future com- 
parisons will be called four-roomed, has been 
‘ow enough to allow of the rents being fixed 
at 6s. per week. In other districts, where 
conditions have not been so favourable, the 
costs have been such as to require a rental 
ot 8s. or even more for similar accommoda- 
ton; and for parlour type or five-roomed 
houses as much as 15s. per week is required 


in some cases. 

_ tt will be seen, therefore, that repa:r 
igures based on percentages of rents arc 
not altogether satisfactory as a basis of 
comparison, because like is not compared 
to like. For instance:—Assume one hundred 
houses to be let at 6s. each per week 
per house of four rooms; the yearly 
income will be £1,560, and 15 per cent. 
of that would be £234, representing an 
" iorised maintenance bill of just over 
‘ls. 8d. per room per annum. Whereas a 


hundred houses of five rooms each at a 
rental of 15s. per house per week would 
yield £3,900, and the comparable authorisea 
maintenance bill would be nearly 2is. 10d. 
per room. 

Some of the differences in first cost are 
due to design, but the most important fac- 
tor is site. If the site demands an expen- 
sive substructure, the total cost of building 
is necessarily higher. This is a point of 
importance to the estimator, because his 
records will sometimes tell him all he wants 
to know about cost of superstructure fo: 
houses of the same type, and all he need 
do is to make the necessary allowances for 
differences in cost of foundations. 

But before going on to deal with sub- 
structural costes, and to make some sug- 
gestions in regard to the design, I think it 
desirable to devote some space to the ex- 
amination of the problem as a whole. I 
take it that even those who would prefer 
to build cheaply and often would, unless 
they seek a solution in huge flats or hotels, 
be content if once in every generation we 
puiled down only the superstructure, pro- 
vided that the substructure remained 
thoroughly sound. There would be some- 
thing to be said for that view, though it 
is not my own. But to go on building in 
a more permanent manner at a cost that 
requires to be spread over forty years on 
substructures that cannot be relied upon 
seems to me to be a very short-sighted 
policy, and one that is going to add consider- 
ably to our already heavy troubles in the 
near future. 

A point that appears to have been vver- 
looked is that for a publicly owned build- 
ing a higher standard of maintained repair 
is desirable, and probably more nevessary 
than in the average case of privately 
owned buildings of the same class. This 
seems to me to indicate that renewals wil} 
also be more frequently made; and though 
the renewal of a kitchen range may be a 
little outside the scope of an article prin- 
cipally concerned with substructure, it has 
a bearing on the general proposition. The 
renewal of wooden floors, made necessary by 
reason of admitted damp through faultily 
designed substructure is, however, very 
much to the point. And this brings us te 
the heart of the matter. 


The speculative builder, who provided 


most of the houses of the pre-war period. | 


but little concerned with their condi- 
Hoa after, say, twenty years. If he thought 
about it at all, he felt sure that in that 
time they would probably have sag 
hands more than once, or might even be 
pulled down to make way for shop pro- 
perty. He knew that if they survived for 
forty years the bulk of them would probably 
be more or less derelict, but that wes — 
particular concern of his, and he “h 
just as well as the by-laws paar 7 
to do, and just as badly as they permi ted. 

is problem was not ours. 

HN as a rule compelled to develop on gon 
planning or garden-village lines, he but 
along those of least resistance in long, un- 
broken rows, as close up to the street as pos- 
sible. Where his houses extended from cross- 
street to cross-street, were fronted on or hice | 
close to the paved footwalk, and had a seg 
space at the rear in compliance with the T 
law, his foundations enjoyed a considerable 
degree of shelter as compared with those we 
are considering. In blocks of ten, gen’! or 
upwards, the proportion of external walling 
0 to attack by wind-driven rain was 
small. and the proximity of other streets 
afforded shelter. But, despite this positional 
advantage, as is well known to all builders 
who carry out repair work, a high percentage 








of these houses suffer from unequal settle- 
ment, and slipped arches, fractured sills and 
cracked walls are nearly everywhere in evi- 
dence, and particularly so where the houses 
are built on ciay subsoils. 

When consideration is given only to houses 
built in the period 1994-1914, it will be found 
that the greater number of this class have 
their ground floors well above street level, 
because some local authorities insisted on it, 
and others who did not go so far as to insist 
encouraged it by requiring particulare to be 
deposited with plans stating the relationshi 
of ground-floor level to level of crown of road. 
As regards attacks of dry rot, I believe this 
to be a matter of very considerable im- 
portance, because where the houses were 
placed some little distance from the road and 
the land sloped down towards them, and 
from the road, it tended to lift the floors well 
out of the ground. It was on land on the 
lower side that the wood floors, when placed 
at too low a level, were in most danger; on 
the higher side, paved sculleries and kitchens 
served as a second line, the paved space at 
back being the first line of defence against 
vuncoming surface water. 

It is, however, necessary to go even further 
back before we get at the full facts in such a 
way as to understand the essentially different 
requirements for substructural stability to 
houses built on open sites develo on 
garden-village lines and those huddled to- 
gether in long streets close ranked. The 
earlier text-books were written mainly b 
architects as the result of their own experi- 
ence and close observation, and gave rules 
bearing on sound construction based on rea- 
soned opinion. They regarded it as ele- 
mentary that the depth of the foundations 
required for stability was dependent on the 
nature of the subsoil and its ability to bear 
the contemplated load. For clay they again 
and again laid it down that it was unsafe to 
build at any less depth than four feet, not 
because clay could not bear a load at a lesser 
depth, but because it was liable to upsetting 
changes in times of prolonged rain or excep- 
em drought up to that depth. And as the 
architect had to put in four feet of walling, 
it was natural that he should, when ible, 
make use of the space enclosed, and he built 
basements or semi-basements and the like 
according to circumstances. The builder fol- 
lowed and put the cottage floor below ground- 
level. It would take too much space to detail 
the various objections to this, but on all hands 
it will, I think, be admitted that the prin- 
cipal defect that followed was damp. At the 
risk of appearing a little tedious I must stress 
this point, because nearly everything I have 
to say as to one of the greatest dangers to 
the new houses—the continuance of outbreaks 
of dry rot—turns on it. 

Unless the floor and walls of a basement 
are made definitely impervious to moisture, 
damp must be admitted, and a great many 
of the new houses have basements to which 
damp is admitted. A basement is not any 
the less (when considered in this light) a 
basement because it is only nine inches in- 
stead of nine feet high, Not having any 
doors, windows, fireplaces and stairway, it 
may be all the more dangerous. If, there- 
fore, we have a concrete mat below outside 
finished surface level with a joisted and 
boarded floor over, we have a basement, and 
if damp can find admittance, then one that 
is an ideal lodgment for Merulius 
Lacrymans. That we have a very large 
number of such basements on some estates 
is beyond dispute, and that they and the 
walls surrounding them are less sheltered 
than those put up by the speculative 
builder is a point of great importance. 

If, therefore, we are to build houses that 
will on the average last longer than those of 
the speculative builder, and cost no more to 
maintain, we must build not only better 
than he did, but so much better as to dis- 
count his advantage of better shelter. 

(To be continued.) 
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AERATED CONCRETE FOR 
FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS 


In the of the Building Acts Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, the 
Council is now asked to approve the use 
of aerated cellular concrete, hollow or solid, 
im the construction of fire-resisting floors. 
The Building Acts Committee recommen 
that the Council, in pursuance of the 
powers vested in it by the First Schedule 
to the London Building Act, 1930, approve 
as fire-resisting, in the case of floors and 
roofs, aerated cellular concrete {in hollow 
or solid form), subject to certain conditions, 
of which the following are part :—({i.) All 
materials shall be to the satisfaction of the 
district surveyor, and the whole of the work 
shall be executed to his satisfaction ; (ii.) the 
structural h of the aerated cellular 
eoncrete shall not be taken into consideration 
in caleulating stresses; (iii) all con- 
structional (i.c., other than aerated cellular) 
concrete which is less than 2 in. thick at 
any part shall be fine concrete, mixed in the 
proportion of at least one volume of Port- 
land cement to three volumes of te 
composed of clean silicious sand and broken 
flint of all such sizes as will pass through 
a mesh th hths of an inch square 
measured in the clear; (iv.) when such aggre- 
gate is not “ fully *; (ie., when such 
aggregate is not so varied in size that all 
voids can be filled with the cement paste, 
then the proportions shall be not less than 
one volume of Pertland cement to two 
volumes of aggregate); (v.) in the case of 
block floors, the ends of the blocks shall be 
properly and fully jointed with cement 
mortar in the proportions of one 
volume of Portland cement to two 
volumes of clean sharp sand; (vi.) the con- 
crete above the blocks shall be mixed in 
the same proportions as in the constructional! 
portions of the floor; (vii.) apart from any 
requirements in respect of imposed loads 
and working stresses :—({1) The least dia- 
meter of the main tensile reinforcement 
shall not be less than one-quarter of an inch, 


(2) the least diameter of shear reinforcement . 


(if any) shall not be less than three- 
sixteenths of an inch, and (3) both ends of 
all reinforcement shall be properly hooked 
to the satisfaction of the district surveyor ; 
(viii.) when aerated cellular concrete blocks 
are not used as a part of the covering of the 
reinforcement, then the thickness of fine con- 
erete (exclusive of any other material) cover- 
ing the main tensile reinforcement shall 
ve not less than three-quarters of an inch 
thick and not less than the diameter of 
such main tensile reinforcement; (ix.) 
when aerated cellular concrete blocks are 
used as a part of the covering of the rein- 
forcement, then the constructional cover- 
ing of the reinforcement shall be of fine 
concrete not less than one-half of an inch 
and not less than the diameter of such rein- 
forcement in thickness, and the thickness 
of the aerated cellular concrete shall be 
not less than one-half of an inch; (x.) the 
sides and undersides of steel beams and 
girders shall be protected from the action 
of fire by fine constructional concrete at 
least 2 in. thick, rodded and rammed, or 
14 in. thick trowelled round suitable mesh 
reinforcement, and that in all cases the con- 
crete shall be bedded solidly against the steel 
and there shall be no intervening cavity; 
(xi.) fillets, strips and blocks of wood or 
other combustible materials shal] not be em- 
bedded in the thickness of the fine concrete 
necessary (1) to transmit stresses, (2) to 
provide protection to any steelwork or rein- 
foreement, or (3) to comply with any of 
these conditions. There are four further 
conditions relating to thickness of the mate- 
rial in certain positions, while condition xvi. 
states that the dimensions specified in the 
foregoing conditions shall refer only to 
questions of fire-resistance and resistance to 
impact during fires, apart from any require- 
ments in respect of imposed loads and work- 
ing stresses under normal conditions of use. 
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RENT RESTRICTION 


CLAIM FOR POSSESSION BY LESSEE. 


Aw important point which appears to have 
been discussed before, but never hitherto 
definitely decided, was raised in the recent 
case Charvonia v, Esterman (Weekly Notes, 
June 20), before a Divisional Court, under 
section 2, sub-section (1) of the Rent Restric- 
tion Act, 1923. In 1918, the plaintiff had 
become tenant of a whole house which was 
subject to Rent Restriction, but the length 
of the lease or the nature of the agreement 
under which he held the house is not given 
in the present report. In 1926 he had sublet 
two rooms, but in 1928 had regained 
possession of these two rooms which, how- 
ever, in the same year he sublet to the de- 
fendant, together with a third room, at a 
rent of £1 Os. 9d. a week. In 1950 the 
plaintiff gave the defendant, his sub-tenant, 
notice to quit, but the defendant declined to 
give up possession on the ground that he 
was protected by the Rent Acts, and the 
plaintiff then “on these proceedings Py re- 
cover possession, relyin n section 2, sub- 
section (1) of the Rent Act, 1923, which 

vides: ‘“‘ Where the landlord of a dwell- 
ing-house to which the principal Act (1920) 
applies is in possession of the whole of the 
dwelling-house at the passing of this Act 
(July 31, 1923). or comes into possession of 
the whole of the dwelling-house at any time 
after the passing of this Act, then from and 
after the passing of this Act, or from 
and after the date when the landlord sub- 
sequently comes into possession, as the case 
may be, the Fi sg Act shall cease to 
apply to the a Provided that 
where part of a dwelling-house to which the 
principal Act lies is lawfully sublet, and 
the part so sublet is also a dwelling-house 
to which the principal Act applies, the 
principal Act shall not cease to apply to the 
part so sublet by reason of the tenant being 
in or coming into ion of that part, 
and if the ‘andlord is in or comes ‘otc 
possession of any part not so sublet, the 
principal Act shall cease to apply to that 
part notwithstanding that a sub-tenant con- 
tinues in or retains possession of any other 
part by virtue of the principal Act.” 

It may here be noted that this section was 
very carefully considered by the Court of 
Appeal in five cases which came before the 
Court in 1928, which we noted (The Builder. 
January 25, 1929) and on the first part of 
the section the majority of the Court held 
that the word “landlord’’ as there used 
may, in certain circumstances, include a 
lessee, apart from the proviso, though Lord 
Justice Scrutton, who dissented, held that 
the word “landlord” meant the “ owner ” 
with the one exception where section 12 (7) 
of the Act of 1 applies, that is, where 
the rent payable is less than two-thirds of 
the rateable value. The proviso was dis- 
cussed, but no case then before the Court 
fell within it. 

The question has now directly arisen in 
the case under consideration, and the inter- 
pretation of the proviso by the Divisional 
Court was as follows: The three rooms in 
question formed a separate dwelling-house 
within the meaning of the Act of 1920, and 
that Act only decontrolled dwelling-houses 
erected after, or in course of erection on, 
April 2, 1919, or dwelling-houses which on 
that date had been or were being converted 
into self-contained flats, but part of a house 
let as a —> dwelling-house remained 
controlled; therefore, although in this case 
the separate dwelling-house consisti of 
these three rooms only came into existence 
after the passing of the Act of 1923, the 
plaintiff could only claim decontrol if he 
came within section 2 (1) of that Act. But 
the Court held that he could not succeed in 
this as he was not the “landlord of a 
dwelling-house,” but the tenant of one, and 
he had never come into possession of the 
whole house as a landlord; he had occupied 
the whole house as a tenant, and as a tenant 
he had sublet part of it, and thus under the 

viso, part of a dwelling-house to which 

Act of 1920 applied had been lawfully 


sublet, and was itself also a dwelling-houge 
under that Act to which that Act applied, 
and in such circumstances the provise 
enacted ‘‘ the principal Act shall not cease 
to apply to the part so sublet by reason of 
the tenant being in or coming into 
possession of that part.” 

It must be confessed that the position is stil] 
very obscure, and it is a pity that particulars 
are not given in the re of the nature of 
the lease under which plaintiff held, but 
apparently the case falls within the observo- 
tions of Lord Justice Greer in the cases before 
the Court of Appeal, where the proviso was 
discussed, though no case under it was be- 
fore the Court. He is reported as havin 
said (1929, 1 K.B., at e 139): “I re 
the proviso not as an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the substantive parts of- section 2, but 
as an exception to it. I think, if it had 
not been there, a mesne landlord who had let 
part of a house as a separate dwelling-house, 
and could prove that he was in possession of 
that part on July 31, 1923, would have been 
entitled to say that the part dwelling-house 
was decontrolied. The proviso was put in 
to prevent the tenant of a whole dwelling- 
house which had not been decontrolled from 
profiteering as to part of the dwelling-house 
while his immediate landlord remained sub- 
ject to control, and that the latter part of 
the proviso was inserted to enable his imme- 
diate landlord, if he got into possession of 
the rest of the house, to say that, at any 
rate, that part was decontrolled.”” The 
expression, ‘‘ mesne landlord,’’ as here used 
being apparently a tenant in the position of 
a “landlord,” though not the freeholder. 

It must, however, be noted that the let- 
ting of the whole house in this case to the 
plaintiff took place before 1923, viz., in 1918, 
but it would have been different if, at any 
time subsequent to the passing of the Act of 
1923, anyone in the position of a ‘‘ landlord” 
had obtained ion of the whole house, 
for then a pe SE letting of the whole 
house, or a sub-letting of part of it, would 
not revive the control which once had lapsed. 
See Barker v. Hutson, one of the cases de- 
cided by the Court of Appeal in 1928 (1929, 
1 K.B., 103). 


Billposting and Rent Restriction. 


An unusual point under the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts was raised in the recent case, Gee 
v. Hazleton (The Times, June 24), before 4 
Divisional Court constituted of three Lords 
Justices of Appeal. The defendant, who 
was a statutory tenant at a rent of £44 16s. 
a year of a dwelling-house which had vacant 
land frontage on a road, had granted to 4 
billposting company the exclusive right of 
posting advertisements on boards and hoard- 
ings on the vacant land for a period of sever 
years at a rental of £46 a year. The land- 
lord of the premises had claimed possession 
of that portion of the premises so used, but 
the County Court judge had refused to make 
an order on the ground that this was a mere 
licence that did not take the premises out 
of the protection of the Rent Acts. The 
Court reversed this decision on the ground 
that it was well established that the Rent 
Acts did not confer any right of property 0” 
the tenant, but only the personal right or 
privilege of occupying the dwelling-house. 
Here the defendant had given another perso 
an irrevocable licence to occupy and use part 
of the premises for the purposes of their busi- 
ness, and thus had lost the protection of the 
Acts, and there was no distinction between 4 
licence and a subletting. It appears from the 
report that the claim was limited to the land 
so used, and that the judgment applied to that 
and not to the whole premises. 


A Builder's Estate. 

Mr. Percy Cyril Farmer, builder and deco- 
rator, of Fircroft, Leatherhead, and of Ifi-!d, 
Surrey, and Kennin Park-road, 8.E.. left 
£107,770, with net personalty £12,183. 
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THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


Barbican.—Improvements.—Messrs. Town- 
sends (Builders), Ltd., 24, Dean-street, W.1, 
ave carrying out improvements to premises 
in Beech-street for the i Cross and 
Central London Electricity Supply Co. 

Barking.—ExrTensions.—Are being carried 
out at the Tangent Works, Abbey-road, 
by Messrs. Hammond and Miles, Litd., 
Serafton-road Works, Ilford. The work is 
estimated to cost about £2,000. The architect 
is Mr. §. Stanley Waghorn, A.R.I.B.A., 22, 
Essex-street, W.0.2. 

Battersea.—Appitions.—Mr. A. E. Sewell, 
aichitect to Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Bux- 
ton and Co., Ltd., has prepared plans for 
alterations and additions to the ‘‘ Halfway 
House "’ public-house, 393, Battersea Park- 
road. The work will cost £3,500 and the 
builders are Messrs, R. Schooley and Son, 5, 
Market-street, E.C.2. 


Battersea. — Apprrtons. — The Surveyor’s 
Department of Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May 
& Rowden, 27, Maddox-street, W.1, have pre- 
pared plans for an addition at the rear of 81, 
Battersea-rise, abutting upon Northcote-road. 


Camden Town. — ExTEensions. — Messrs. 
Hood Bros, of 8, Union-court, E.C.2, have 
prepared plans for extensions to a factory. 
Messrs. Rice and Son, Ltd., 15, Stockweil- 
road, 8S.W.9, are the builders. 


Carlisle-street.—Facrory,—Extensions are 
being carried out to the factory of Messrs. 
Compactom in Carlisle-street. Plans are by 
Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert and Partners, 29. 
Roland-gardens, South Kensington, 8.W.7 
and the contractors are Messrs. Bovis Ltd., 
35, High-street, Marylebone, W.1, ° 

Croydon.—Housinc.—The Housing Com- 
mittee of the C.B. has prepared a scheme for 
110 dwellings at £51,060 on the Old Town 
ciearance area. 

Devonshire-street.—Premises.—A block of 
old premises at 39-40, Devonshire-street, W.1, 
13 to be reconstructed. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne, 
ene ee boo The contractors 
are Messrs. vis, Ltd. igh- 
Marylebone, W.1. : Sie aera, 

_Dulwich.—Exrensions.—Messrs. Beresford 
Pite and Partners, 101, Gt. Russell Strect 
W.C.1, are the architects for extensions to 
the College. The lowest estimate has been 
submitted by Messrs. F. J. Moreton and 
Son, 171, Gipsy-road, 8.E.27, but the work 
may not be carried out for some time. 


_Ealing.—Fiats.—Messrs. W. H. Read and 
Co., 42, Haven-green, W.5, have prepared 
plans for a block of flats in Park Hill and 
Kings-road. No contracts have yet been let. 


_, Ealing.—Suors.—A block of 16 shops, with 
vats over, is to be erected at Bond-street 
and Uxbridge-road. The plans have been 
prepared by Messrs. North, Robin and Wils- 
ion, FF.R.LB.A., Townsend House, Grey- 
— > oat apamy for the first 
se ing carried ou essrs. G. 
Moss and Sons." Ltd., Nottholt . = 


__Edith-grove.—A pprrions.—Mr. B. Poulter, 
<’. Buckingham-gate, §.W.1, has made an 
eho to Chelsea B.C. for additions to 


Edmonton. — Premises. — No. 7, Church- 
: cet has been demolished by Messrs. A. J. 
NBs Ltd., of Southgate-road, N.1, who are 
° erect a new building on the site. 


Edmonton.—-Snors.—Mr. A. Hulbert 
Whitta-road, E.12, staff architect to the Lon: 
lon Co-operative Society, Ltd., is to prepare 


I ee for block of shops and flats at the corner 
°! North Circular-road and Blind-lane, N. 


Edmonton.—Hovsrs.—Mr. G. W. Newman, 
architect, 8, Bush Hill-road, N.21, has sub- 
mit'ed two schemes to the U.D.0. for the 
erection of 72 houses and 51 houses on the 
Canbridge Arterial-road. 

Finchley.—Hatt.—An assembly hall is to 
e built in Ballards-lane to plans ared 
by Mr, H. Douglas Kidd, A.R.1.B.A., 1, New- 


ceurt, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. The work is 
for the Finchley Conservative iati 

Finsbury.—Britpincs.—A_ site at the 
corner of Cioudesley-road and Mantell-strest, 
N.1, is to be developed to the plans now 
heing prepared by Messrs. Percy Clarke and 
Son, 5, Arundel-street, W.C.2, 

Forest Gate.—Atrenations.—Mr. Percy 
Charles Boddy, F.R.LB.A., 19, Palace-street, 
S.W.1, is the architect, and Messrs. Sted- 
man Bros., New North-road, Barkingside, 
are the builders, for alterations to St. 
Edmund's Church, Catherine-road, E.7. 

Forest Hill.—Premises.—New _ business 
premises are to be built on the east side of 
Havelock-street by Mr. E. C. Christmas, 
builder, 55, Dartmouth-road, 8.E.23. 

Great Queen-street.—Further buildings are 
being demolished by Mr. H. J. Moyes, 255, 
Clapham-road, 8.W.9, for extensions to the 
Masonic building. The builders are Messrs. 
Walter Lawrence and Son, Ltd., Sun-street, 
Finsbury-square, E.C.2. The architects are 
Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton Newman, 
14, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C.1. 

Hendon.—Fiats.—Mr. A. J. Butcher, 
A.R.LB.A., 2, Express-mansions, Edgware, 
is preparing working drawings for a block 
of proposed flats in Vivian-avenue. 

Holborn Bars. — Resvipive. — Messrs. 
Greenham Demolition Co., Ltd., of 671, Lon- 
don-road, Isleworth, are demolishing the west 
wing of the Prudential Assurance Company’s 
premises in Holborn Bars, E.C.1. The archi- 
tects for the new building are Messrs. Joseph, 
2, Paul’s Bakehouse-court, E.C.4, and the 
builders are Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd., 
5, Coleman-street, E.C.2. 


Holloway.—Excuance.—H.M.O.W. are in- 
viting tenders for erection of an employ- 
ment exchange at Holloway, N. The Archi- 
tect’s Department, King Charies-street, 
S.W.1, have prepared the plans. 


Hollywood-road.—Drror.—Extensions are 
to be undertaken at the depot of the United 
Dairies, Ltd., in Hollywood-road, 8.W.7. 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. F. T. Dear, 
staff architect, 34, Palace-court, W.2. The 
contract is in the hands of Messrs. Bovis, 
Ltd., 35, High-street, Marylebone, W.1. 

Hounslow.—Hovsrs.—A number of houses 
are to be built on the Syon Hill estate, Great 
West-road, and Syon-lane, Hounslow. Plans 
have been prepared by Messrs, G. A, Gale, 
Ltd., Great West-road, Isleworth. The 
building contract is let. 

Iiford.—Facrory.—A new factory is now 
being erected on a site at the corner of Dane- 
road and Norman-road, by Messrs. A. W. 
Jaggers and Sons, Ripple-road, Barking, 
to = sate by Mr. A. W. Jaggers. 


Lower Thames-street. — RKesvi_pinc. — 
Messrs. W. F. Blay, Ltd., 1, Dowgate Hill, 
E.C.4, are the builders for the rebuilding of 
the public-house premises at the corner of 
Lower Thames-street and Fish-street Hill. 
The work is for Messrs. Hoare & Co., 
brewers, whose surveyors’ department have 
prepared the plans. 

Morden.—-Arenations.—And additions are 
to be undertaken at the branch distributing 
depot of the United Dairies, Lid., Kenley- 
road. Plans have been prepared under the 
direction of Mr. F. T. Dear, staff architect, 
34, Palace-covrt, W.2._ The contract has been 
placed with Messrs. Bovis, Ltd., 35, High- 
street, Marylebone, W.1. 

New Malden.—Drror.—A new distributing 
depot is to be erected in King’s-avenue for 
the United Dairies, Ltd., Palace-court, W.2. 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. F. T. Dear, 


staff architect. The contract has been placed . 


with Messrs. Bovis, Ltd., 35, High-street, 
Marylebone, W.1. 

Northfields.—Rerconsrauctrion.—Mr. 8. A. 
Heaps, of the Underground Railway Co., has 
prepared plans for reconstruction of North- 
fields Station. No contract has yet been 
placed. 


8¥l 


Old-street. — Atrerations. — H.M.O.W. 
have placed a contract with Messrs. J. Jen- 
nings and Son, Ltd., 42-44, Leman-street, Ald- 
gate, E.1, for alteration to the branch post 
office, 

Richmond.—Exrensions.—Messrs. J. D. 
Mathews, Son and Ridley, 3, Paul's Bake- 
house-court, E.C.4, are the architects for ex- 
tensions to the Richmond Institution. No 
building contracts are likely to be placed for 
about two months. 

St. Pancras.—Tenements.—The B.C. has 
recommended Messrs. John Greenwood, Ltd., 
12-14, Arthur-street, E.C.4, at £7,785, for the 
erection of 18 tenements of the Wolcot-street 
area of Somers Town. 

St. John-street.—Exrensions.—And altera- 
tions are to be made to the N: 
Polytechnic Institute, St. John-street, E.C.1. 
I'lans have been by Messrs. Camp- 
bell Jones, Sons and Smithers, 9, Dowgate- 
hill, Cannon-street, E.C.4. The contract will 


‘be carried out by Messrs. Dove Bros., Léd., 


Cloudesley-place, Islington. 
meenareane-_ Ree ee: wi Rp 
Fisher, 10, Old Burlington-street, 1, has 
submitted an application to the Chelsea B.C. 
for the proposed lay-out of houses on the 
Sloane-avenue estate, bounded by Cadogan- 
street, Sloane-avenue, Norman-street, and 
College-place. Nothing regarding the build- 
ing contract has yet been settled. 
ottenham.—Srores.—Rebuilding of _pre- 
mises of the Imperial Cold Stores, Ltd., 
South Tottenham, N.15, after fire, is to be 
undertaken. Plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Henry Butcher and Co., 65, Chancery- 


iane, W.C.2. The contractors are Messrs. . 


Chessums, Ltd., Imperial Works, Portland- 
road, N.15. 

Victoria.—Dweiines.—Plans have been 
prepared for the two blocks of dwellings at 
the corner of ney-street and Causton- 
street, Victoria, 8.W.1, for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 1, Millbank, 8.W.1. The 
architects are Messrs. Clutton. 5, Great 
College-street, S.W.1. 

Victoria Embankment.—Founpations.—On 
a site next to Brettenham House, Messrs. 
William and Edward Hunt, FF.R.1.B.A., 30, 
Norfolk-street, W.C.2, have a plans 
for a new building. Messrs. e and Co., 
of Kensington-square, W.8, have secured the 
contract for the foundations. No contract has 
yet been placed for the superstructure. 

Warren-street. — Reconsrrucrion.—Messrs. 
Balfour, Beatty & Co., Ltd., 66, Queen-street, 
E.C.4, are reconstructing the underground 
railway for the Underground Railway Co. 

Wandsworth.—Fiats.—For the erection of 
50 flats in Garratt-lane, for the B.C., the esti- 
mate of £30,400 submitted by Messrs. E. 
Clarke and Sons, of Melton Mowbray, has been 
recommended for acceptance. Mr. R. M. 
Pigott, F.R.I.B.A., 44, Bedford-row, W.C.1, 
is the architect. 

Wembley.—Exrensions.—Messrs. J. B 
Sharman, Ltd., West Cliff-road, Ramsgate, are 
the builders for extensions to the sorting office 
for H.M.O.W. 


NEW CINEMAS 


Bedlington, Northumberland.—It is under- 
stood that a picture hall and skating rink 
is to be erected on a site in Clayton-street. 
Bedlington Station, for Mr. J. G. Hall, of 
Melrose-terrac>, Bedlington. The steelwork 
is being supplied by the Glasgow Iron Roof- 
ing Co. It is learnt that no contract for the 
brickwork has yet been let. 

Ealing.—Work on the erection of the 
cinema at Northfields for the Walpole Hall, 
Ltd., will be carried out by direct labour 
under the building owners. The architect is 
Mr. Cecil Masey, F.R.LB.A., 15, Caroline- 
street, W.C.1. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—It is understood that 
a block of property in the Haymarket has 
been purchased by Mr. Dixon Scott, cinema 
proprietor, Tynemouth. 

Rye.—Plans heve been prepared for the 
erection of a new cinema on the site of the 
old Pavilion Theatre in Cinque Ports-street, 
Rye, for the proprietors of the Rye Electric 
Palace. The architect is Mr. H. Coussens, 
35, Havelock-road, Hastings. 
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THE BUILDER. 
RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM ist FEBRUARY, 1931. 
{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors.) 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


Fo se conc il oe, tet nce in ie Lt, we see previous issues, Those with an asterisk 


ge al rns eg 


obtained. 
Following is alist of abbreviations :—Bo 
D.S.; Town Clerk, T.C.; County Engineer, C.E 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. 


NOVEMBER 30. 

Aberdeen.—Installation.—Electric wiring installa- 
tion at Medical Block, New Infirmary, Forester- 
hill, for Directors of the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. 
James B. Nicol, architect, 367, Union-st. 

Acton.—Conveniences. —Additional conveniences at 
ee ae baths, Salisbury-st., Acton, W.3, for T.C. 
W 


B. 
Barnsley.-- Additions. —Small addition to hege 4 
at screening chamber, Pontefract-rd., 

B.E., Church-st. 

Bedworth.—Houses.—26 parlour type at Bedvert) 
Heath, i U.D.C. H. W. Crowther-Green, E. and 
S. De} 

ons’ t ek —House.—Dwelling-house and ap- 
urtenances at Nanfan Farm, Cury. H. Richards, 

‘anfan Farm, Cury Cross, Lanes. 

range.—Dressings.—850 cu. ft. of Portland stone 
finish quoins and dressings for open-air hens 4 
and swimming-pool, for U.D.C. T. Huddleston, §. 

Halifax.—Depot. —Structural steelwork in ‘bus 
depot, Elmwood, for C.B. A. C. Tipple, wer 
Engineer, Crossiey-st., for C.B. Dep. £2 2s 

Kingst Hull. — Demolition. — Of sheds, 
Queen’s Dock, South side, for T.C. H. Hamer, 
City E, 

London. —Ynstallation.—Electric lighting installa- 
tion work at tenements for Bethnal Green B.C. 
H. W. Couzens, 9, Old Queen-st., S.W.1. Dep 
£2 2s. 

Penyfai.—Building—Superstructure of new Ad- 
mission Hospital, Convalescent Home and Nurses’ 
Home, and other works at Penyfai, Bridgend, for 
Glamorgan County Mental Hospita Gough 
Jenkins, Clerk to the Committee “of Visitors, 
Glamorgan County-hall, Cardiff. Dep. £2 2s. 

Wakefield.—Alteration.—To ward 20 at Wakefield 
Mental Hospital, for West Riding Mental Hospitals 
Board. W. E. H. Burton, architect and engineer. 

Wombwell.— Repairs. —Barnsley- rd. Council school 
(1) relaying floor boards in various class-rooms 
(2) repair of roof to teachers’ lavatories and wash- 
house; Jump Council school (caretaker’s house), 
conversion of privy, for West Riding C.C. 


C. Ellison, Divisional Clerk, Education Office, 
Swinton, Rotherham. 
DECEMBER 1. 


Acton.—Retiling.—Laundry block of 
near Passes Farm-rd., W.3, for T.C. 


Cross 

Chaddesden.—School—Council school for 300 
children, for Derbyshire C.C. G. H. Widdows, 
F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, St. Mary’s-gate, 
Derby. Dep. £1 1s. 

Eastbourne.—Conveniences.—Ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s lavatory accommodation at Devonshire baths, 
Carlisle-rd., for T.C. B. 

Macclesfield.— Repairs.—Repairs to existing water 
tower and erection of steel and brick water tower 
at Wardle-cres., Cross-lane, Gawsworth, near 
Macclesfield, for "RDC. J. H. Walters, E. and S., 
Congleton. Dep. £1. 


DECEMBER 2. 
Dun Laoghaire. —Dwellings.—56 artisans’ dwel!- 
ings on site known as Allotments’ Field, Kill-av., 
for Corporation. P. J. Hernon, Borough "Manager. 


Dep. £1 1s. 

Euston, N.W. — Telephone cuhane. — For 
HM OW. "Conteaels ge King arles-st., 
London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1 

Falmouth.—Houses.—34, x Penwerris, for T.C. 
H. E. Tresidder. B.S. Dep. 22 2s. 

Oravesend.- Wiring -Eleciric wiring for lighting 
at Isolatian Hospital, Whitehill-lane, for Corpora- 
tion. E., Electricity Dept., 17, Harmer-st., 

Hendon.—Houses.—26 working-class dwellings on 
Gwe Housitig site, Great anne, for R.D.C 

W. Rackham, 8. Dep. £2 2s 

"se amworth.—Houses.—164 houses and construction 
of roads and sewers on Bolehall site, for T.C. 
\. Oswald Marshall, B.E. and § 


DECEMBER 3. 
_Eton.—Housing. —External roughcasting, etc.. to 
) houses at Iver, for R.D.C. 


Isolation 
. a 


Architect. Dep. ‘£1 Is. 
Gtasgow.—Painting oe —Painter work: (a) 
yarngad honsing sc 132 houses; (b) Cuthel- 


‘on-St. scheme, 534 gente Tron railings and 
zates : (a) Garngad honsing —, 132 houses ; 
b) Cuthelton-st. scheme, 534 houses. Iron rail- 
gs at bank s Parkhonse, Balmore, Ashfield, 
and Possil housing schemes, for T.C. D. Sten- 
ouse, J 
: Helston. —Bungalow At Falmouth-rd., Helston. 
‘cums 28, Wendronst. 
ssett, Vorks.—Alterations and Additions.—To 
’ost Office, for H.M.O Contracts Branch, King 


hale st., London, SW. i £1 Is. 
DECEMBER 
East Ham.—Public Solana tat: is * ig 
Town Clerk, Hall, 


¢'c.—For Corporation. 
P6. Dep. £2 2s. 


ngineer, 
; County Surveyor, CS. ; Surveyor S.; 


A. Gladwell, Housing ° 


iven in the following information are 
Panay es to accept the lowest or any tender, 


set Gnauney 9k be vonie fet endear? aa and that its 

OGe Meader: eaiann stated to hp contrary. ~— 

when the tender, or the names of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent 
from whom or place where quantities, forms of tender, ete., may 


rough re B.S.; Borough E: 


B.E. ; District Surveyor, 
Engineer, 


Edinburgh.—Houses.—106 houses and 2 shops 
as gg | the 7th and 8th developments a, 
Niddrie Mains housing scheme, for T.C. BE. J 
MacRae, A.R. LB.A., ity Architect. 

London.—Wiring. iring work for 
Department of ammersmith B.C. Borongh Elec- 
trical Engineer, “ Electric House,” 154, Uxbridge- 
rd., Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 


Electricity 


Watford.—Post Office (second section).—Erec- 
tion of, for H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King 
Chariles-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 7. 

Cleethorpes.—Shed.—Open cart — at Poplar-rd. 

depot, for U.D.C. L. W. Pye, KE. 8 


»—Houses.—34 _non- parlor: at Staincross 
and 26 non-parlour at Higham, for U.D.C. J. H. 
Hinchliff, architect, Hill Top, ‘Clapton West, near 
Huddersfield. 

London.—Repairs.—Cleaning, painting and minor 
repairs, etc., at Grove Park Hospital, Lee, §.£.12; 


King George ¥. Sanatorium, Godalming, Surrey ; 
and Pinewood, Wokingham, Berks, for L.C C. 
Chief Engineer, Old ounty Hall, Spring-gdns., 


§.W.1. Dep. £1 each. 

Manchester.—Alterations.—At Hyde-road car depot 
te egy — department, for T.C. City Architect. 

ep. 

tottin sietiin--tDiniae: —Unclimbable iron fencing 
oes ates and other appurtenant work, in parishes 

ton, Normanton-on-the-Wolds, and Stanton- 

pol the- Wolds, Notts, for T.C. F. W. Davies, 
Engineer and General Manager, Water Department, 
Castle Boulevard. Dep. £2 2s. 

Penygroes.—Extensions.—Alterations and exten- 
sion to existing hall, for Memorial Hall Com- 
mittee. D. G. Owen, Manager, Midland Bank, 
Penygroes, 8.0. 

Slough.—Wall.—Dwarf wall and brick and con- 
crete piers, including wrought-iron gates and rail- 
ings, for U.D.C. A. Bromly, E. 


DECEMBER 8. 

Barnes. —Cottages.— Pair of semi-detached 
cottages at site of girls’ central school, Lonsdale- 
“, a U.D.. E. and §. 

rton-upon-irwell.—Houses.—Six at Flixton, for 
RDC C. Faulkner, clerk. Dep. £2. 
Dorchester.—Houses.—12 at Charminster, 
at Tolpuddle, for R.D.C. F. T. Maltby, LRA 
chartered architect, Dorchester. 

Frome. ool.—New senior school, for Managers 
of the St. John's 6 Church of England Schools. A. J. 
Pictor, architect, Abbey-chams., Bath. Dep. £2 2s. 

Limerick.—School.—At Parteen. J. Moloney, 
Parteen. 

%*Pembury.—Nurses’ Home.—At the Tonbridge 
Poor Law Institution, for the Kent C.C. The 
ug Sessions House, Maidstone. Pep. £2 2s. 

Ranmoor = ffield).—Telephone Exchange, for 
H.M.O.W., Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 
London, §.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


DECEMBER 9. 

Belfast.—Shed.—Also collateral works on west 

side of Turning Basin, Co. Antrim, for Harbour 

Commissioners. T. 8. Gilbert, consulting engineer, 
—— Office. 

Norton.—Enlargement.—Of casual ward 

block at Poor Law Institution, for Oxfordshire C.C. 

G. T. Bennett, C.S., 8, New-rd., 


Oxford. a § £1 is. 
Leeds.—Post Office Garage. For 


_. 2 


H.M.O.W. 
Nome ag Branch, King Charies-st., London, 8.W.1. 


Dep. £1 is. 
therfeik.—Alterations. —To 


Downham Market 
Poor Law Institution, for C.C. _C. Norton, 
A.R.1L.B.A., Stracey-rd., Norwich. Dep. £1 1s. 


DECEMBER 10. 
N.—Telephone Exchange, for 


ford Hill, 
oO King Charles-st., 


H.M.O.W.., Contracts Branch, 
London, §.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


DECEMBER 14. . 
Basford.—Conversion.—Closet conversion scheme at 
Raddingtes. for R.D.C. Stephen Maylan, E. and 8. 
£2 
cain. .—Houses.—Pair of houses in Chapel-st., 
and construction of footpaths, drainage, an fenc- 
ing, for T.C. 
Kiveton Park. Conversions. Improving sewage 


posal works and for converting. into water 
pm 190 il and privy closets in parish of 
Anston, for R.D.C.. 8. 


Slough.—Houses.—80, for the U.D.C. A. 
Bo on S. Council Offices, William Street. 


DECEMBER hy . 

Launceston.—Alierations and additions to Post 

cmos for H.M-O.W. Contracts Branch, King 
Charles Street, London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


London, Employment. by t Erecti 
N.—Employmen xchange.—-Erection 

of at eneond, for H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, 

King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


DECEMBER 18. 
Cardiff and Newton Abbhott.Site works. ete. 
For the Central Electricity Board. Secretary, 
Trafaigar- ——— 1, Charing Cross, Lendon, 
S.W.l. Dep. £1 Is. 
DECEMBER 31. 
Alterations.—And additions 
Haymeads Institation, for the Herte CC. 
Clerk, Public Assistance Office, Hertford. 


Uruguay.—s! sanehen ea pe 

au rhouse.—Large slaughterhouse 
and plant, for Frigorificeo Nacional. Department of 
Ovectons Frade, 3%, Old Queen-st., SW. (Ref. No. 


NO DATE. 
Torquay.—Shops.—New_ shops, Hele Cross, for 
on = Society, Ltd. H. Cecil Powell, 

B.A., 3a, Higher-ter. 
Dereham.—House —Honse near 
Pn West Dereham, for T. A. W. Nicholson. 


WwW. Grouch, architect and surveyor, 3, Post 
Office-lane, Wisbe 
ing. —Houses. my at ge op for RB.D.C. 


A. Rolls, L.R.LB.A,, ed architect, 15, 


Biidae- st., Leighton Buzzard. Dep. £1 1s. 
MATERIALS, etc. 
NOVEMBER 20. 

Chepping Wycombe.—Mains.—8,200 yds. of 6 in. 
and 2,517 yds. of 4 in. steel pipe, coated and 
double wrapped, together with necessary special! 
pipes and bends, for T.C. 8. hen ag ge En- 
gineer, 71, Easton-st., High Wycombe . £2. 

Leicester.—High way Materials —For ioe A. T 
Gooseman, City 8. 

toke-on-Trent.—Lead.—For pig lead, for TC. 


$ 
W. H. Makepeace, sewage engineer, Leek-rd 
Stoke-on-Trent.—Sewage.—8,048 yds. of ted for 
T.C. W. H. Makepeace, sewage Sex 7 i a 
West Sussex.—Tar, ete-—-For CC 
Bowen, C.S.. Southgate Honse, PE 
West Sussex.—Road Materials —Por C.C. H. W- 
Bowen, C.8., Southgate House, Chichester, 


DECEMBER 1. 
Middieton.—Road materials, etc. —For T.C. B.B. 
DECEMBER 2. 

Hull,—Paints, etc—For Public Cleansin | Depa 
-—_. Thos. Douglas, Director of Public Cleansin 

—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. 18. 


. Thomas. 
Bi S., Brooklands, Heavitree, Exeter. 


DECEMBER 3. 
Buxton.—Highway Materials.—For T.C. F. 
Langley, B.E. 

DECEMBER 4. 
Belfast.—Portland Cement, etc.—For City and 


District Water Commissioners. W. I. Quinn, 
secretary, Water Office. 
: DECEMBER 7. 
Dublin.—Paints, etc—For Commission Irish 


Lighthouse Service. J. B. Phelps, secretary. 


DECEMBER 12. 
*Doncaster.—Furniture—For Police Station and 
ay = House. Clerk, County Hall, Wakefield. 
East Suffolk.—Road Materials. —For €.C. 
Jervis, C.S., Ipswich. 


DECEMBER 19. 
isle of Wight.Road Materials.—Por C.C. ee 
Harris, County Highway Surveyor, Connie ‘Hall, 


Newport, & Ss 
DECEMBER 21. 
Hereford.—Highway Materials.—For T.C. City B. 


DECEMBER 22. 
London.—Highway Materials.—For 
B.C. O. Cattiin, B.E. 


DECEMBER 23. 
Angora.—Bricks, etc.—Refractory bricks and 
mortar, for Ministry of National 
of Overseas — %, 
7188.) 


Lanwbetb 


fence. t. 
(Ref. No. B.X. s.Wi 


Queen-st., 
ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


NOVEMBER 30. 

Chepping Wycombe. — Waterworks. — Carting, 
laying and jointing of about 8,200 yds. of 6 “ 
and 2,517 yds. of 4 in. steel pipe, together with 
sluice valves, air valves and hydrants, for T.C. 
8S. Young, | gaara 71, Easton-st., High 


‘Loe Rie f ti bri 
~Extension of existing id ca 
High-rd., Lee over River Quaggy, for 0.0. “Ohi 


Enginees Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W.1. 
Dp. 

Macclesfield.—Sewerage.—1.800 yds. of 15-in. dia. 
and 1.200 yds. of 21-in. dia. stoneware sewers, 
together with manholes, ete., and including river 
crossings and appurtenant works. for 7, G. 

tam Kershaw, chartered civil engineer, 9, 
Victoria-st., Westminster, §.W.1. Dep. £5. 
teelwork.—Structural steelwork of 
approximately 14 tons, for TC. City Electrical 
ge a ng 
wage Disposa orks.—At is 
for R.D.C. J. O. Hunter, 69, 69, High-st. Dep 23 by. 

Todmorden.—Mains.—6 in., “4 in., and 3 in. rad al 
and various specials in connection with He 
stall water supply, for R.D.C. P. Brook, Water- 
works Engineer, Gibbet Hill, Halifax. Dep. £1 Is. 

—Water 8 ¥.—For RDC. L. W. 
Barnard, E., "Promenade, ltenham. Dep. £1 1s. 


DECEMBER 1. 
Clown.—Improvements.—Alterations and 


ments to sewage disposal works in hes o Bari. 
borough, Cl i Creswell and whit 
J. T. Pears, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s _ for RD. 
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% fain _. oo tunnel and of sewage 
mentation % fi ete.. for UDC. 


’=-sq., Westminster, 


S.W.1. Dep. 23 %. 
DECEMBER 2. 
Tutbury.—Extensions.—To sewerage in parish of 
Barton-under-Leedwood, for R.D.C. ilicox & 
— o , 33, Great Charles-<t., Birmingham. Dep. 
j DECEMBER 3. 


ypoeal warks, for D.C. 8. sewage 
disposal works, for R.D.C. 8. T T Taylor. Sanitary 
Surceyor. Dep. £5 5s 


ouceneen 4. 

Cockermouth.— Water mg Oy patiabes of 
Dean and Eaglesfield, for c. "i; gy 
DECEMBER 5. 
Congteton.—Drainage.—Sewage disposa) works in 
connection iteration and reconstruction of 
existing sewage dis works, for T.C. Edw. 
Wilson Dixon, s. 3, East-parade, Leeds. Dep. 


£3 3s. 
cae Ep cae Mr disposal works at 
jor DC. H. B. Ward 


conrcitng = gion “_ North John-st., Liverpool. 
* DECEMBER 7. 
otter ak Saas ek pat 
pre DO. E cor heen & Ross Hooper, = 
a. PDallas-chambers, Talonetane: Dep. 
—Sewer, 


Beiper. 
works, for U.D. 
chartered civil engineers, 37, Crose-st., 


e.—Sewers and sewage disposa) 
Charlies J. Lomax & Son, 
Manchester. 
Gtutton.—Sewerage.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
i works at Timebury, £ or R.D.C. Thomas & 
neues. 3, Gollinartad-rd- 


rerage --Pamping station, provision, 
and jointing of a 9 cast-iron 
about. 1,060 . in fength, steno A angy cond 


of 
River Mole rtenant works at 
Facham, po Dag Soc other 


vF 


Ponty- 


aylor & Sons, en- 
House, Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. 


ots a in., 15 in., 12 in. 9 in., 
7 in. sewers for total aay ‘of Fn Yo,008 
th manholes i - a 


Westminster, 


‘ 5s. 
Thakeham.— Extension.—_To water supply at 
or R.DC. UH. RB. Nichols, 13, Vic- 
Dep. 25. 
DECEMBER 8. 


Caistock.—W ater & Blizard, cons parish of Calstock, 
for R.D.C. beagg - dew & ae enyinocrs, 


gees %. 
and collateral 


Victoria st., 


works on 


Belfast.—Shed —Shed 
wat wide: of seeting: Same. (Oe. Co. Antrim, for Har- 
bour ssioners. 


oo S. Gilbert, ‘consulting 






Manholes.—Laying of a imately 
260 lin. of 9-in. sewer with —- etc., at 
Barnstone, for R.D.C . Ken- 


i . £1. 

ee cra og ogg To water supply, 
for RD. oe Swayne, E., 1, Victorincgt, 
S.W Dep. £2 
‘asiiiabie 1. 


—Water § At Aller Huish and 
, for ag . Herbert Bateman, E., 


Weetminster BWA. Dep. £5. 


DECEMBER 11. 
Pega 445 pao 7-in. 
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Guevaen.—Sewe _—Sewerage and wre € oe. 
werhn af laaiourne, for R.D.C. Elliott & 
, chartered civil engineers, oe 
Parliament-st., Nottingham. Dep. 23 


DECEMBER 12. 

Warbiington and W Sewerage.—Laying 
about 17,000 lin. yds. of 6in., 9in. and 12-in. 

and cast-iron pipe sewers, with necessary 
manh and flushing chambers; sewer crossings 
ander railways, and other incidental works, for 
Joint 9 Committee. Taylor & Wallin, en- 
gineers, 1, Saville-pl., Newcastie-on-Tyne. Dep. £10. 


DECEMBER 14. 

Beifast.— ovements.— Harbour improvement 
works at Bal nome County Antrim, for Govern- 
ment of Northern Irel Ministry of Finance, 
13, Ormeau-av., Belfast (Room 20). Dép. £10. 

Middiesex.—Sewers.—Main sewers of Scicrwerk, 
concrete and cast-iron segments, total length 4 
miles along valley of Brent, for C.C. Dodd & 
Watson, engineers, Wellington- -house, Bennett’s-hill, 
Birmingham. 

Todmorden.—Reservoir.—Reinforced concrete ser- 
vice reservoir at Cross ar for Heptonstall water 
sa , for R.D.C. . C. Ritchie & Partners, 
Royai Liver-buildings, Checaat 


Donaghadet.—W aterworks.—Reservoir and other 
waterworks, for U.D.C. Sir Alex. Binnie, Son. & 
Deacon, engineers, Artillery House, Artillery-row, 
Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £10. 

New Zealand.—Towers.—Z0 galvanised steel 
tranemigsion line towers, complete with arms, 
ground io and accessories, for Public Works 
— . of a Trade, 3% , Old Queen-st., 


(Ref. G.X. 1 
DECEMBER 16. 

London.—Bridge.—Steel and concrete bridge at 
entrance to Deptford Playing Fields, Deptford 
Bridge, 8.E., for Deptford B.C. B.E. and § 
Dep. £1 is. 

Swansea. — Shafts. —Subaqueous tunnels and 
shafts, dock intake and coe and foundations 
ae tel station at Tir John h. for C.B. Sir 

Kirkpatrick, consulting —. fees Victoria- 
of Macakaaater, 8.W.1. Dep. £10 1 


DECEMBER 17. 
ikeston.—Reservoir. —Reinforced comesets reser- 
fe for T.C. Herbert Lapworth, E., 25, Victoria- 
, Westminster, §.W.1. p. £5. 


DECEMBER i8. 

Castieford.—Sewerage.—Pumping station, pump 
well, detritus tank and storm tanks at Council’s 
present pumping station site at Ings-lane; con- 
straction of percolating filter, dosing tank and 
humus tanks, various alterations to existing works 
and removal and replacement of filtering medium 
in existing percolating filtere at Council’s sewage 
treatment works in Wheldale-lane; alteration of 
several existing manholes, and construction of a 
new storm overflow in town, — with various 
subsidiary — for U.T.C. . Birch, E., 
Hall. Dep. £3 3s 

Redditoh.—Sewerage Five miles of stoneware 
sewers of 6 in., 9 in. and 12 in. dia., and of 
sewage rification works, comprising grit cham- 
bers, imentation and stormwater tanks, filters. 
ete.. for U.D.C. Lieut.Col. A. J. Dickinson. E. 


Dep. £3 3s, 
DECEMBER 21. 
_ Oxford. — Waterworks.— Extensive waterworks 
iustallation and 2 lengths of pipeline, at Swin- 
ford, for T.C. Sir Alex. Binnie, Son & Deacon, 
Artillery oe Artillery-row, Victoria-st., West- 
Dep. £10. 


Town 


minster, 8.W 


DECEMBER 23. 
Stockhoim.—Bridge.—Construction of Stockholm 
Western bridge, for oo Harbour Board. 
Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-st., 8.W.1. 
(Ret. No. G.X. 10897.) 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


NOVEMBER 320. 


Chester.—Making-up.—New - street with tar 
macadam surfacing; passage at rear of Raymond 
st. and Garden-lane ; passage at rear of Watergate- 
“% and Stanley-pl.; passage at rear of Watergate- 
ge at rear of Stanley-pl. ; Loggers at rear 
3 *ATbion-st.: ; passage off an rear of Queen-st. 
and &t. a gl peuees, for T.C. Charles Green- 
wood, City E. ane 8. p. £1 is. 
—At ee Wee and Marsh 


Hendon.—Sewe 
_ Mill Hill, ya U.D.C. A. 0. Knight, E. Dep. 
—Main. Ey eae Wp of water main, 


Chester-rd., for R A. C. Ecclest clerk, 40 
-Fa., ccieston, 
Dedinaion” Whiteherch, . 


gocheandy 4300 sin of and Refilling—Of ap- 
ey Ai 4,400 yds. of trenches, also laying and 
vointing 6 in., 4 = for epi in. mains, including 
specia ‘or 
ply, for RDC. FE P. Brook, 
Bibest™ Hill, Vialifar 


DECEMBER 1. 
Aberdeen.— Water iRise, 4 hein, and g and ening 


vith Gitings. etc., for Newburgh District 1 tor ec. 
Marr, civil engineers, 16, Bridge-st.. 


| water sup- 
rworks Engineer, 
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Chingtord.—Making-up. e-td., Brodic-rd, 
Hortus-rd., Bay! U.DcC. 8. J. Hellier, EB. and § 
Dep. £1 1s. each road. 

enim Makine-tn--Ot Pauntley-st., N.19, for 
Islington B.C. B.E. 

Weymouth and Melcombe is.—Making-up— 
Roathlende-ra. (part of), Sudan- fer of), Clear. 
mount-rd., artoum-rd., for T.C. R. W. Vine, 
B.E. and 

DECEMBER 2. 

Haiisham.—Sewer.—<-in. North-st. and 
a Heathfield, for T RDC. W. O. Hum. 
D 

Hendon eg ys various roads. for 
R.D.C. Rackham, 8. Dep. £3 3s 
sda lear yds. lin. in. surface water 


outfall sewer, with manholes, etc., complete, at 
Cannon-lane, Pinner, for R.D.C. H. W. Rackham, 
S. Dep. £2 2s. 


Hove. -Making-up, —Cranmer-ay. and  Milcote- 
av., for T.C. R. Humble, BS. 

Norton. .—At Totley, for R.D.C. s 

Wembley.— Making- ~ —Of V ctoria-av.. Sudbury 
Heights-av., Part I, for U.D.C. C. RB. W. Chapman, 


bk. and 8. ‘Dep. £1 i each. 


DECEMBER 3. 
iton.—Road.—Demolition works, an con. 
struction of new road te Civic Centre, and con. 
struction of new road round the east side of the 
Bargate, for C.B. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. each. 
Southend-on-Sea.— Making-up.—Of Adalia-crescent 
and Daines-way, Section 1, and incidental works, 
for O.B. Robert H. Dyer, B.B. and 8. Dep. £2. 
Wanstead.— Making- up.—Of Bressey-grove, Section 
2, for U.D.C. E. and &. 


DECEMBER 4. 


Hornsey.—Road.—Making-up Wood- ry 2nd Sec. 
tion, for T.C. W. H. Adams, B.E. and 


DECEMBER 6. 

Newton Abbot.—Mains.—Laying about 6} miles 
of 6 in., 4 in. and 3 in. cast-iron water mains in 
the parishes of De Be Oe and Haccombe- 
with-Combe, for R.D.C. 8. » £225. . 


DECEMBER 7. 

Esher and the Dittons.—Laying of cast-iron pipe 
aE: concrete tube sewers at Thames Ditton, for 

U.DC. E. and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 

Knareshorough.—Drainage.—Main sewer approxi- 
mately 1,743 1-3 lin. og length, Senaelling and 
manholes in connection with peer of “ Scot- 
ton Banks,” for R.D.C. A. Lupton, E., 
14, Bower-rd., Harrogate. Dep. £2. 

St. Alhane.—Sewers. —Stoneware and concrete pipe 
sewers, each approximately 13 miles in length, for 

City E. p. £2 2s. 

South Shields.—Making-up.—Streets on housing 
estate at Boldon Collie for R.D.C. W. Welsh, 
——e and architect, neil Offices, East Bol- 

Swinton and P .—Sewer.—600 yds. of 
27-in. and 21-in. diameter concrete tube sewer, to- 
ony with manholes, etc., for U.D.C. H. Entwisle, 


DECEMBER 8. 
Axminster._-_Water Supply.— Water supply works 


at Uplyme, for R.D.C. =, Bateman, E. 
Batheaston, Bath. Dep. £2 
ate.— Makin: 6 fo 
vpe Philli ~~ ge * vari eo 
Yiewsley and West gros .—Making-up.— 
aay av. De Bagley-close, West oe. for 
U.D.C . Morgan, 8. Dep. £2 2s 
DECEMBER 9. 


Birmingham.—Sewerage.—3.460 yds. of brick and 
concrete stoneware pipe and concrete tube sewers, 


and about yds. of stoneware pipe drains in 
Walsall-rd., ower-hill, Queslett-rd., and in private 
lands, Perry Barr, for T.C. H. H. Humphries, 
City EB. and 8. Dep. £2. 
DECEMBER 14. 

London.—Making-up.—Also hey of Bedford- 
walk, between Phillim ns. and i Hill- 
rd., for Kensington B.C. B.E. and 8. 


DECEMBER 17. 


Ric (Surrey).—Roads.—Carriageways for 
housing scheme within borough, for T.C. B-F. 
Dep. £1 Is. 

NO DATE. 
Ewell (¢ ).—Roads.—COoncrete roads and 


sewers, about 900 yards run. Atkinson & Mar'er, 


surveyors, 1, Park-av., Ewell 


Public Appointments 


DECEMBER 7. 


* Huddersfield.—Clerk of Works. H. F. G. Hall. 
Secretary, Huddersfield Royal Infirmary 


NO DATE, 

*Southampton.—Clerk of Works.—Reauire! bY 

the Co-operative Society. 122, St. Mary’s-r4. 
Southampton. 


Correction. 


Messrs. Samuel Worboys & Sons, of Potters 
Bar, inform us that they ‘have not secured the 
contract for the tional School: at 
Guildford, as steted in our issue of Nove™ 
ber 20. 
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In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* 


accuracy of the information given, but it ma 
I : e: y occasionally 


oenn ate to owners the of ore plans are finally 
approved by the ies, “ ” works at the time of publication have been actually com- 
menced. : T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council R.D.C. for Rural 
District Council; E.C. for ani DO. Ser Besough Counc; F.C. for Parith Council 
MH, for Ministry Health - M.T. for Ministry of ; CB. Borough ; B. of E. for Board 
of Education; M.W.B. for Water Board ; Surveyor, B.S.; Borough Engineer, B.E.; 
Distriet “ , DS. ; Clerk, ; Town Clerk, T.C.; County Engineer, C.E.; County Surveyor, OS.; 
Surveyor, 5. ; ? 


pyar ge eth a to erect 3 house 
mble (N oe: ‘approved plans 
Pa << BM ronayes Kan in oe wing’ 
Arnoid.—U. to poe oes Siokneld wesing 
estate by erection of houses. E. Clarke, 
Askern.—U.D.C. to carry M in at 
junction of High-st. and Station-rd. for erection 
of new shops. 
Atherstone.—R.D.C. approved: 8 bungalows, 
Edie -rd., T. Slack; extensions, factory, Owen- 
ee & Sons. 
uchinairn.—For County Area of Auchinairn and 
Bisho oporiee> Lanarkshire C.C, to erect 50 houses. 
—~ Smith, Housing Offices, Hamilton. 
arnsiey.—Permanent church to be Poy for 
Saker Mission Church (Rev. . Stan- 
pool curate). 
B: —Additional expenditure on Barn- 
staple Corporation ny Works amounting 
to £16,500 is. contemplated by report, of Council’s 
consulting engineer, J. H. Rider, of London, on 
further development of undertaking. 
Bedlington.—Doctor Pit Welfare Committee ap- 
proved round an of land next to Welfare-park as 
orate som ground and are to build eng 
in High-rd., 


ee A Bank 
sitfonal Provincial td. i a - 

Bi — papers vilion, s 

Birmingham.— Essex oodman, wrk 
21, Waterloo-st., Srebdiaete for block of Eee 
Tenders invited. : 

Bishop Auckland.—U.D.C. approved footbridge 
near railway. station at £600. heme for exten- 
sions to sewage oon! sf works under considera- 
tion by U.D.C, 

Blaydon. —U.D.C. proposes 50 houses at High- 
field. 

Bolton.—Bradshaw Gass & Hope, FF.R.I.B.A., 
19, Silverwell-st., preparing plans for church at 
a. Moor, Bolton on, for Congregational Church 
rustees. 

Brodsworth.—Brodsworth Main Colliery Co., act- 
ing jointly with Miners’ Central Welfare ‘Com- 
mittee, propose new pit-head baths and canteen. 
Lg ms invited by Architect’s Dept. of Central 

Welfare Committee. 

Bury.—Joint Hospital Board propose additions 
‘ — hall. at Aitken Sanatorium, Holcombe 

r 


Cadder.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect housing 


—— Architect, P. Smith, Housing Offices, 
ami n. 

Cambois (Northumberiland).—Bedlington U.D.C. 
given permission to Cowpen Coal to erect 


bridge and aerial ropeway over road at Cambois. 


Canneck.—E.C. propose cookery centre at Belt- 
rd. schools, Hightown, at £2,000. 

Carlisie.—Churchwarden of St. My — yy Church 
presented Bishop with cheque for £290, from con- 
gregation of St. Cut hbert’s to assist in the work 
of church extension in Carlisle. The money will 
be utilised for completion of purchase of a site 
for _ church to meet the needs of Raffles dis- 
ire 

Carlisle. Baogerss plans been prepared for houses 


for R.D.C 
—R.D.C. reversed decision and de- 
cided to proceed with 12 houses. 
Chester-le-Street.—_R.D.C. received sanction to 
erect 1% houses at Birtley and Fatfield. 
Chryston—Plans prepared and roved for tem- 
porary school accommodation for ryston Higher 
tirade school. 
Offices, Motherwell! 
Cleliand.—Plang ‘edie for aggre ong and 
additions to Clelland and Amoa mary school. 
Asctens, J. Stewart, Education ffices, Mother- 
well, 
Cockerton.—Parishioners of > ae * Church 
are raising money for parochial 
—— miington.—Council to “agree Hy s~ compulsory 
ren land for housing. 
roydon.—C.B. received sanction to borrowing 
on 1,800 for mental a an gam extension, and £21,737 
for four humus tanks, etc., Beddington farm.— 
CB. to consider @ revised lay-out of Waddon 
housing estate extension.—Sanction received from 
Electricity Commissioners to £2,507 for sub-station. 
MH, approved land at Mitcham-rd. cemetery for 
Sub-station.Sub-station. proposed at Woodmere- 
ay... Ham Farm, at £480.—Plans peat: E. 
H ‘brook & Son, 72, Lower Addi scomepe ., show- 
room addition, 115, Addiscombe-rd. ; Whittaker, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, §.W.1, poled t. and 
‘rrooms, at Arcade, George-st. aut Ne Nort Fh ay. 
Bat chelar (Kennards),_ Ltd., North na 
showrooms, London-rd. and Bensham Bane Boe 4 


= — sp “Bt. if, houses and male 


_ 


S 
ae 
He 


r we,  “Lineluden, ” Beaumont-rd., wi 19,6 houses, 
0. Westway, 4 houses, 4-10, Southway; R. T. 
Lincluden,” Beaumont-rd., 8.W.19, house, 

vA ; West. ee and 34 houses, 41-59 and 2-48, Ben- 
wate way; H. A. Meath, Zi 27, Stafford-rd., store and 
Warehouse, * Stafford-rd Wholesale Elec- 


See ciao Ud ab Coloasnd Gaia” ba 


G 
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Srchinge, d. Stewart, Education - 


trical Co., Care. * warehouse and store, next 
1, Church- Macintosh, East Croydon, 24 
houses a vor Pe 1-23 and 49-71, The Ridgeway ; 
ag Ltd., 379, Brighton-rd., motor showroom, 
Brighton-rd. ; Cc. : Sawyer, 24, Foxley-rd., 
jo Fe showrooms, 781, London-rd.; Randall, @ 
& Co., Lid., 226, Porti: land-rd., 25 garages and W.c., 
Woodside- -av., gy Ea Nos. 21-31; T. Hart, 1, Bert-rd., 
12 garages, off Bert-rd. 
Dagenham.—Building programme of Essex E.C. 
provides for school site in Marsh Green area. 
Darlaston.—U.D.C. approved: New workshops, 
Richards-rd., C. Richards & Sons, Ltd, 
Derby.—T.C. to erect central market on Mor- 
pen site. C, H. Aslin, A.R.I.B.A., Borough 


Architect. 
East R OC, decided to adapt house 
known as he Avenue” as infirmary with 


maternity ai B. Stamford, County Architect. 

Edmonton.—U.D.C. approved: A. 8. Soutar, 9 
houses in Lawrence and Brettenham-rds.; P. 
Sanders, lay-out of roads, sewers and 4 houses 
west of meta gr rd.; North Metropolitan _—— 
reg Supply , sud-station Ladbroke-rd.; W. 

Sendall & (Ene "14 houses, &t. Peter’ e-rd.; * ye 
Biectric Co., 3 storage sheds at factory in * Brid- 
port-rd. 

Eston (Yorkshire).—U.D.C. arranged further de- 
velopment of Grangetown estate by erection of 
two-bedroomed houses. Plans by E. and 8. 

Gateshead-on-Tyne.—Plans prepared by C.W-5S. 
Architects’ Dept., 90, Westmoreland-rd., Newcastle, 
but no contract "yet been seeeet for branch pre- 
mises for Co-operative Society. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for school clinic. at 
Crail-st. Architect, T. Somers, C.E., George-sq.— 

Plans Le re for reconstruction and repairs of 
Cramlinhill Chemical Works for R. Young & Co., 
Ltd., Elliot and Honuldsworth-st. Architect, R. 
Walker, Hardie & Smith, 108, Douglas-st. —Plans 

prepared for eer: ete., at 1354, Springburn- 
ey Architect, . Lochhead, 6, West Regent-st. 

Hailsham. aes C, approved: 28 houses, South- 
rd., Hailsham, for Bolney Wood estate. 

Hamilten.—Offices and garage at 4, John-st. by 
W. Bannatyne, Ltd., River-ter. 

.—U.DL.’s proposal to purchase Har- 
penden Hall for use as uncil ces at £7,000 
been considered at Public Inquiry. 

Harthill.—Housing scheme for Harthill area of 
the county to be undertaken by Lanarkshire C.C. 
Architect, P. = — ffices, Hamilton. 


Hexham.—U. . propose to construct omnibus 
station. 
Hinckley.—R.D.C. recommend application to M.H. 


for sanction to houses: Earl Shilton, 128; Barwell, 
24; and Stoney Stanton, 12.—Council decided to 
for housing. land on Gravel Pit Farm at Ear! Shilton 
or honsin 
.—Board of Management of Royal 

uence to erect block for institution, fronting 
Portland-st., at £75,000. 

H —U.D.C. considering lay-out plan for 
some 1 400 houses with shopping centre of 60 shops. 
Kettering —U.D.C. approved: F. G. Barlow 
(Builders), Ltd., 6 houses, Bath-rd.; E.C., infante’ 
cca Laberagmcres Authorities pr senior 

ee el oe ; uthori ‘opose 
school at Gosford-hill estate, .. Banbury-rd. R. F. 
Dodd, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 21, Turf-st., Oxford. 
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Kirkham.—Governors Fae B — School propose 


extensions to school bui 
Lancashire.— Mental Hospital Bo Board Severs 
scheme for reconstruction of steam heating and 

hot water services, alterations to annexe night 
biock, farm -and church at wich Mental 
cme. pe. Cc. in tructed prepare 

~ 8 a to 
plans for 8 cay tenga roe 


-Bicycle sheds, 
factory fachbrook-re tg i. my ee &. ape altera- 
tions, Scala Cinema, Bedford-st., A. .. Morris. 

Leeds.—Site with frontage to die ‘arterial-rd. 
and Regent-st. been acquired by a Garage, 
Lid., of Bradford, for new works — 
Plans by Ross & Sons architects, 

incoin.—Wesleyan Authorities | rapaae chapel 
and Sunday school in Addison-drive, St. Gi 
— ee or 
-R. Authorities pose rmanent 
Church of Holy Spirit and Cee Hy at new 
housing estate in a st Haotty sh (Vicar, 
Rev. Canon Frank J. Powell tive Nari 
propose shops at Moss-lane saa tead-rd. Evan 
Roberts, architect, The Arcade, Lord-st? 

Liverpool.—E.C, propose elementary a for 
1,000 scholars at K Ash, at £20,000. A. D. 
Jenkins, Land. Steward and Surveyor. 

Loanhead.—Pilans prepared for £17,000 recon- 
struction and extension scheme on Loanhead public 
school. Architects, Midlothian Education Depart- 
ment Staff, Drumsleigh-gardens, Edinburgh. 

London (| ‘ord).—L.C.C. recommend borrowing 
by B.C. of £2,793 for strar’s office. 

London (Finsbury).—B.C. to spend £387 10s. on 
adapting ee habe nem $e 

London -—L.C.C. recommend borrow- 
ing by Be . of ,000 for housing purposes in 
Margaret-st. 

London 


(Fulham).—B.C. to borrow £1,800 for sub- 
Station buildings. 

London (H aonmeruntth).—B.C. to borrow £1,400 
for buildings for sub-stations. 

London ( isham).—B.C. approved: Weston & 
Bidwell, lock- ne saps and market, High-st., 


a :; medical centre, 

Churchdown, yO ‘Rowell, 13 houses, 

De Frene-rd. ; R. B. Howell ir houses, Perry-rise; 

Ww. Brise, houses, Senlac-rd., nee A. Frampton, 
bitined hall, Old Bromley-rd., ford. 

Pa (Paddington).—B. a o apply to L.C.C. 

r £21,860, for additional came at public hall, 


Porchesler nO. ‘ 
Londen andsworth).— to apply for loan 
of £33,966, for 50 flats in ee 8.W. 

Manchester.—Cha Bros., London, ac- 
ngley-rd., “"Rcadiclen. which 
to reconstruct for canning works. 

ans of architect, A. Scott. 
— rts & Wood, ee as 26, 
King-st., preparing plans for petrol fill tation 
ont paren rage at a any of Balerd. ond and Bu on-lane, 
N mn, for Parish.—Plans approved by 
T.C. for Stiestiws and additions to Opera House, 
Quay-st., for Howard & W. Lid. J. 
Cameron, architect.—Permanent Church of St. 
Dunstan’s to be erected in snamoment, Moston, 
by Rev. J. M. Restindes, at £20,000 

M Clarke, 99, Graage-rd., 
architect for Church > ee hall at Whinney 
Banks. Direct labour wi used. 

Muirhead.—Housing scheme for area of Muirhead 
is be undertaken by Lanarkshire _— Architect, 

. Smith, Housing Offices, Hamilton. 

pn ie sw Be Committee of TO, ap- 
pees lay-out plan for 40 houses on Scotewood 

unition College area. 


uired premises at 
they pi 

Alterations to 
Manchester. 


Newecastie-on-Tyne.—T.C. propose to alterations 
to or baths and washhouses in Shi -ot., 
Byker.—Rev. R. Hall, Vicar of St. Luke’s Church, 


proposes completion of church at £8,000.—Pro- 
al of 9 neil to construct baths and wash- 
ouses a 


C wood. Cost £35,297. F. Holford, 
City Architect.—Contract not yet been for 
warehouse in reigaege for Mawson & §6on. 
W. Dixon & Son, Collingwood-st., architecte. 
tema Werther extensions to be made to 
General Hospital, iG. to make to annual — 
C. application to M.H. 
to borrow ero for purposes of — bhgse EM 
D.C. to erect 40 


Barnes, i 

Otley.-U DC. approved large shed, for Dawsen. 
Payne & inet. 

Portmadec.—Counc'l to build 25 houses. 

Portsiade-—London C.C. to spend £504 on rein- 
statement after fire, farm vailbings at Mile Oak 


my —<. 
approved :—B. Crabtree, for . 
nace ae pe rporation-«t.; A. C. M. Lillie, 
- J. ing & So Sons, showrooms. London-rd. ; 
F. Howarth, for Trustees, Methodist Sunday school, 
Eldon-st. ; Barton Townley, extensions 

and Kendal-st.; G. E. Tonge, cinema. New Hall- 
lane; G. Moorcroft, for bbleton Theatre and 
Cinema Co., Lid., _ Biackpool-rd. 

Prestwick.— prepared for alterations at 
Queen’s Hotel. Architects, Carruthers & Foote, 


High-st.. Avr. 

Ramebotton.—U.D.C. to erect public baths at 
£6,500 in Bolton- . 

enfrewshire — 


R oorores ty Bens Hous 
mittee :—new Sitices for for Anderson a § 
Ltd., Newton ge at amine a ny White- 
crays. Architects, R. Johnstone & Sons, Newton 


Mearns 

Riokmansworth.—U peapeding to purchase 
land for housing in fa at districts. 

Rochester —Pians passed:—12 houses, Jackson- 
av., H. W. Bowman; 10 houses, Lansdowne-rd., 
Shave Bros. 


St. Ives.—T.C. decided to apply to MH. for 


sanction to borrow £2,570 for land, and £4,500 


so 8 MF ola LIL Se aR AR SRR ID TS Bea dng, i 
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_ oeipeentioan 
Shettleston-rd., Glasgow. 

MGnotte -Reconstmction and extension, st. 

Architect, J. Stewart, Educa Offices, 

to sani- 

. G. Smart, 6 


on echeme at 1672, 
Architect, J. Aitchieson, 


Patrick’s School (Catholic). Plans 
23,850. 


7 * 
Mason Bros.; 18 houses, Waste-lane, Knowle, 
tive Society, Ltd., Botanic-rd., 
tram 


m ne a formerly 
nels. for stores. Plans in Architects . 
C a" Ecclety, Lid. Balloonat., _ 


houses. 
$tansford.—T.C. decided to build 18 more parlour- 
type houses on King's-rd. frontage of playing field. 
Stansfield.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect 32 houses 
at Station-rd. Architect, P. Smith, Housing Offices, 


Stockton-on-Tees.—B.E. prepared plans for omni- 


— eam in Boathonse-lane for T.C. Tenders 
in 5 

Streud.—R.D.C. resolved to make application to 
M.H.- for sanction to borrowing for 3% 


dbridge-lane, Rodborough. 
nee eta -eereion for 100 houses at Tunstall 
and been received by R.D.C. 

Sutton Birmingham. Corporation Gas 
oo Fe Birminghea-d we gg Bm 
stores -rd. 

Bewlay, FF.R.1.B.A., 83, Colmore-row, Birminc- 
approved : 


meee 5.2L E R. Parsons, 
concert in Shore-ra. 
Tynemouth.—Marshal! & Tweedy, Mervyn House, 
Pilgrim-st., Newcastle, architects for improvements 
to Grand Hotel. 

~U.D.C. received formal sanction for 
24 to erect on Hall Green site. M.H. 
sanctioned 8 non-pariour type houses on site in 

w-lane. 


Urmetoen.—-U.D.C. propose public convenience 
at £1,400. Architect, F. H. Brazier, 7, Market-st.. 
Altrincham. 


Wakefield.—T.C. approved: Simpson & Moxon, 
alterations and additions, “ and Gun” Inn, 
Ki for Bros., 

‘lans in course of tion for 
by Co-o ve Whole- 
sale Society in St. John's-rd. : 
City.—Housing Committee to 
S non-pariour type houses and 6 
ts or houses for aged 


West Co., Ltd., promised 
Rector of West Boldon, land for parish hall 


page ip core ge ag mene ong Se er gge tele 
TS. to % houses in High-st. area and 
erect 94 new dw at ; é 

school to be built 


West 
at West Thurrock for Essex E.C. : 
Plans ed for 4 shops fronting 
Tenders invited 


eee meee a oe t of land for 27 
a -OU 

off . Farrell; sub-station 
off eastern A -rd. to Ditton ra bridge, 
ee an eccieks tank. shin ond 
Eerie aantine e Wiett and’ Fearne 
M Barton, % 
ontague 





THE BUILDER. 


TRADE NEWS 


Szerelmey, Lid i t the re 
¢ -» are carrying out t - 
storation of the stonework of the Guildhall, 
Winchester ; they are also engaged in similar 
work at St. Maurice’s Church in that city. 


Metalwork. 

A new catalogue of drawn metal mould- 
ings, which oats in bronze, “‘ Stay- 
brite,” stainless and “Cupro” nickel, 
has been issued by Cooke’s (Finsbury), Ltd., 
of Hamilton-road, N.5. This seems to be a 
most com 


catalogue and contains 
a variety of sections, with construction 
details, and prices per foot. 
The ‘‘ Aero-Cycle.”” 

Architects planning factories are sometimes 
pressed to provide gangways for transport 
operators which take up valuable space. 
Such ——— will be interested in an appara- 
tus, the “‘ Aero-Cycle,” which runs in the 
roof of the building and will tow or pusk on 
s monorail trolleys loaded up to 1 ton. A 
pedal-hoist attachment can be supplied, con- 
sisting of a clutch and power ta e-off that 
can be — st the hoist. The a 

i i to suit an icular job. 
Pelle jiltlie ae available fone eens Geo. 
W. King, Ltd., Hitchin, Herts. 


Steel Plate Fans. 

The Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., 
issue from 147, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.4, 
a publication (No. 1056) relating to eteel 
plate fams. Modern fan technique has be- 
come an important branch of engineering, 
and may be defined ag the application of 
aerodynamics to industrial requirements 
with special relation to questions of heating, 
drying, air conditioning, dust collecting, 
fume and steam removal, mechanical 
draught, etc. Architects should obtain a 
copy of this well-produced publication. 


A Colour Card. 

A year ago the British Engineering Stan- 
dards Association issued a British standard 
schedule of colours for ready mixed paints 
(B.8.8. No. 381—1930), containing 57 agreed 
colour patterns with self-explanatory colour 
names, and the colourimetric value of each 
colour in the appendices. In response to a 
number of requests for something of less bulk 
and cost, the Association has published a 
British standard colour card, which includes 
all the colours given in the schedule. 

Copies of the card (reference No, 381C— 
1931) may be obtained on application to the 
Publications Department, British Engineering 
Standards Association, 28, Victoria Street. 
London, §.W.1, price 2s, 2d. post free. 


The Problems of Ind A 

With a view to providing facilities for the 
employees to meet together to discuss social 
questions, Mr, T. Harwood Redfern, a director 
of Redfern’s Rubber. Works, Ltd., of Hyde, 
Cheshire, has aranged a series of discussions 
on “‘ The Problems of Industry,’ to be held 
at the works during the winter months. The 
subject is divided into four sections : (1) The 
Social Background; (2) The Individual Back- 
; (3) The Field of Commerce; (4) The 
d of the Future. The speaker will com- 
mence the proceedings with a short talk on 
each subject, and afterwards the meetings will 

be open for questions and debate. 


Light by Wight. 

Contractors for building or road works re- 
quiring up-to-date lighting for night work 
will with advantage look into the merits of 
the paraffin vapour lamp. Details of the 
‘‘ Tilley” lantern, now before us, indicate 
that this patent lantern will give a light of 
500 c.p. for six hours at a cost of one penny. 
Holding enongh oil for 10 hours with one 
filling, the lantern is strongly made in stout 
brass, and there are no parts to rust, 
or get out of order. A steady light, un- 
influenced by the weather, 1s obtained. These 
qualities should commend the lantern to the 
builder, contractor and decorator, who can 
obtain fuller details from the Tilley Lamp 
Co. (Dept. B), Hendon, N.W.4.  ~ 
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Flat Roofs and Civil Aviation 


Science and mechanical progress advance 
so quickly these daye that a call for suit. 
able accommodation for gyroplanes or other 
light aircraft in the way of landing 
and suitable housing upon the tops of build. 
ings may not be so far distant. Is it too 
hopeful to anticipate that the day is not 
far distant when the proprietors or chiefs 
of businesses in town will want to fly from 
their residences in the suburbs or the 
country to their business premises and back 
again home after the day’s work is done? 
A flat roof at either end would, under these 
circumstances, be a sine qua non, more par- 
ticularly so at the business end. Should 
one conclude that this idea is definitely 
within the bounds of reasonable possibility 
in the near future, then the problem will 
arise as to the most suitable waterproofing 
system to employ to proof the flat roof, the 
construction of which will be under con- 
sideration, Vulcanite, Ltd., have been en- 
gaged in covering flat roofs of wood and 
concrete construction with their specialised 
system of waterproofing for some 3 to 35 
years, and they claim to be the original 
pioneers of their class or system of roofing. 
A roof covering of an elastic and pliable 
nature would certainly be called for so as 
better to withstand the vibration and con- 
cussion caused by landing planes, in con- 
junction with the possible movement of 
the building, and we understand that this 
is one of the first claims that Vulcanite, 
Ltd., make regarding their system of water- 
proofing flat roofs. Their address is %6, 
Peckham-road, 8.E.15. 


BALLAST, SAND AND ALLIED 
TRADES ASSOCIATION. 


The half-yearly general meeting of this 
Association was held at Olympia on Thurs- 
day, November 12. Mr. Jcagh Sabey an- 
nounced the unavoidable absence through ill- 
ness of the chairman, Mr. F. Wells. Mr. 
A. J. Arnold was then elected to the chair. 
The half-yearly report, which was read by 
Mr. Arnold, stated that the membership was 
now 231, an increase of 83, as shown in the 
annual report. It was evident that the load- 
ing line and delivery ticket system, which 
had been the main plank on which the Asso- 
ciation had worked, had become a recognised 
means of accepting delivery of materials 
which were sold by the cubic yard. The 
number of loading line plates issued for the 
use of members was 2,750, and 319,500 de- 
livery tickets. The central committee had 
been supplemented by five regional com- 
mittees for the purpose of decentralising the 
work of keeping in touch with members and 
introducing new members. 

A suggested arrangement with the Short 
Distance Hauliers’ Alliance failed to mate- 
rialise, as it was felt that any agreement 
with an organisation which was concerned in 
regulating prices would be detrimental to the 

resent. policy pursued by the Association. 

he central committee certainly showed 
foresight in having two of its members 
elected to the Building Divisional Council of 
the British Engineering Standards Associs- 
tion, the object of which was to bring about 
greater efficiency and economy in the build. 
ing industry and also the introduction of 
some measure of simplification in all building 
commodities of everyday use. The members 
elected were Messrs. A. J. Arnold, of Messts. 
Joseph Arnold and Sons; and H. E. Peirce. 
of Messrs. Hall and Co., Lid. 

Progress had been made in getting the 
various municipal councils to stipulate the 
delivery of materials on the system ado 
by the Association, and a further conference 
had taken place with the London Master 
Builders’ Association and Public Works Vom 
tractors’ Association on this subjec‘. : 

The following resolution was carried unanl. 
mously : “ That this meeting passes a vote 
confidence in the central committee and ¢0- 
dorses their actions during the past yer. 
The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
the aciing chairman. 
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Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


[PRINCIPAL CHANGES OF THE WEEK.— 


drops by amounts 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1,000 my eg River Thames 
"up to London — 4 
Best Stocks ov otis: nae 3 
Secoed Hard Stocks  .ecccsccccccecssensveccstes 8 





a. 
6 
6 


Bullnose 35 8 
white Midhurst Facing Bricks (delivered 
London site) ..........0+. 


Best Stourbridge Fire i os 
4 in. 


« eco 


+ OOe Oe Ee Oe wee ee ee od 


nas sebees 811 SER. vidsetscneerend® 8 4 

GLazED BricKks— 

Best White D’ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 0 
Ivory and D’ble Headers...26 10 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretcher ... 21 0 0| two Ends... 3010 0 

Headers ...... 20 10 0} Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End ... 3110 Uv 
— 4}in. plays and 

ainoouns 27 Squints i a OD 


ound Quality, £1 per My 000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours Hard 
Glaze £5 10s, extra over white. 


BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
— London. 


a, d 
2 in. per aah ne ‘i fi 8 in. d. super 2 9 
yo Ree » ee ‘0 6 &’ 6 
8. d, 
Thames wana duke clibaebsns 8 .0 per yd 
Pit Sand winner ee Oy 
Thames Sand ..... euseseceseeee' Sh Oy os delivered 
Best Washed Sand . goene BO. Be 2 miles 
3 in. Shingle for Ferro- radius 
COC  o cicevecssssasaaencet «OM oe Padding- 
TR, svcidedasatatsiidninaenoenignre BRO iy ie ton 
ia. Broken rick .......... 10 6, , 
Breeze 0 


n Sivbndseh seb epaaineen a ata te 
Per ton delivered in London area in full van Joads. 
Best Portland Cement. British 
Standard Specification. Test £2 2 6 to £240 
35s, alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete wot ton extra on above ms 
bent pees 


M 

per Cement { Waterproof) es 
roel my OLR, — 
Roman ae pene 
Parian Cement . 





Cewry BG TAO ies ss ses cancacnkscevdecesi pecs 
k Lime ...... sab cctescesense 
~_ Ground Biue Lias Lime . <iheaneunsibe 
Haj sinihdncaiandnani selieaaiia el ‘per emt. 
Granite Chippings nemaee 9g 
NoTs,—Sacks are c "9d. each and credited 
Is 6d. if returned in pte “condition within three 
months carr. pd. 
Stourbridge Fireciay in s’cks 37s, Od. per ton at rly. dp, 
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STONE. 


Bata SToONt.—Delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W. B., per ft. cube......... 2 10 


Beer Stoxnr—Ranpvou BLock— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft.cube 2 3 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, 8.R. 
perft.cube 3 1) 
Selected approximate size one way, id. per 

cubic foot extra; selected ey 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 

cubic foot extra, 

PoRTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 

average, deli in railway trucks at 

Nine Elms, 8. Riy., South Lambeth 

Peale, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 

Paddi G W.R., per ft. cube ......... 4 4 

Do. do. rao on road wagons at — 

stations, ft. cube ...... ca 4 5) 

White base 3d. per ft. cube extra, 
NoTe,—id. per ft. cube extra - Fed foot over 

20 ft. average, and $d. beyond 30 
CHILMARK—Ranpoxu BLoce— 

At Nine Elms, per ft. cube.................. 311 
oe oe STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, + 4. 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 14 0 
Sawn two sides ........ wigtbhicisincns ak ae € 
Youn ian tae ch lity.” wen 

NE, BLoe— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, Ten 
— to sizes (under 





30 ft. super) ... -..Per ft. super i 6 
€in. rubbed two sides, ditto... A 6 0 
Zin, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 2 3 
akan ee wae ale ane 

(random sizes) ...... Eoecoenssrtinter |e 1 6 
1} im. to 2m. ditto, ditto ........0c000 13 
-— Yorr— 

vered at any Goods Sta’ London. 

Sca sandem blocks wie fh. cube 3 

€ in. sawn two sides landing to — 


40 ft. canes plicchsnck ae as Oe 
tim. robbed Gee sidan, ailste sbeiiae og! 
; iB, aewn two sides slabs (random m sizes) ” * 


Sin esttduetemntice tegl......tier paca 


@Srrew & 
Com we 
ee 


Sawn laths 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube: Plain, 8s. 6d.; Moulded, 9s. 6d.; Cills, 10s. 0/ 


WOOD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 

Inches, stan, Inches. per stan. 
TE evacuees £24 10 MD ines her: 8 
SE, See RE 20 0 EAS can | Dabo | ar 
RO pains 20 0 Fie I) FERRIES 19 10 
Ee, at RES 18 0 Be Bae SPP N 19,10 
3 x 8 18 0 2x 9 19f 10 
ge SO . 0 : BS Bcc 17 10 
Be Fis 0 MS icaswine 17 10 

“PLANED Boats. 
TR Sees SE OO rens £21 0 
PLAIN EDGE FLooniNé. 
Inches. fe Inches per 8q. 
at voonnee pesies 16/- BE mei cersancnsiaisenees: ° SOSe 


ant” BE srcscvvovcsevecccocey: 24 f8 
“TONGUED ‘inp ’ MATCHING (BEST). 





GROOVED FLOORING eee 

Inc per sq ne per sq. 
ee BEM Boi hice. 20 
i. Se o peenenmmeiiemieg **™ 
| ARE, 7 RRR “8 
ins, BATTENS. 8. d 





SAWN LATHS.  «. a. 
| Gb nem per100ft. 2 0 Per bundle ......... 2 3 


1 INCH AND UP THICK. 


Average price for prime quality. £ s. 4 

Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. cubs.. 015 0 
Dry American andjor Japanese Figured 

Oak, per ft. cube... a a 
Dry American and jor Japanese ‘plain ‘Oak, 

per ft. cube . 010 0 
er | sq. edged Honduras Mahogany, ‘per tt. 
Dai i poe 

ry g-cut onduras| “Mahogan: a r t. 
ois care” $13 

y Ca ny, per ft. cube . 1 
Dry Teak, ‘Mahogany, Sled 014 0 
Dry American Whitewood, per “ft. cube. 010 0 
Best Scoteh Glue, per cwt. ... £4 10 ot — 
Liquid Glue, per cwt,  ......... 47 0t0 510 0 

SLATES. 


a ve gn nail slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 
in fall truck loads to London Kate 
Pp om 1,000 actual. 


£s.d £ a 
24 by 12 ...... 31 0 0 18 by 10 ...... 17 & 6 
22 by 12 ...... 2719 6 18 by? ...... 1510 0 
SZ by il .... 2 & 0 16 by 10 ...... 14 14 6 
20 by 12 ...... 24 7 6 16by8 ...... 56 0 
20 by 10 ...... 20 17 


Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 

ef not less than 6 tons, Per 1,000. 

f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made = from Joscereniells or 
district 





2 6 

Rpt ey, Se te 

Ornament | ditto .. etee <a 

Hip and valley tiles | ; Hand-made ......... 09 6 

(3s dozen) hine-made ...... ogovu 
METALS. 

Joists, GiInpERs, &c., TO LONDON menetes, per TON— 

R.8. Joists, cut and fitted.......... . £12 10 0 

Plain Compound SURIIR ss tacsctsckiane.s 36:20. 0 

Stanchions .. eccsexe, wee @ 

In” Root Work .... ines, oes 


MILD STEEL ROUNDS. To London es me ton 
Diameter. & ss. 4 Diame d. 
a micheal eae? Wwe in. o in. io is 0 
il 0 0 in.to2jin. 1010 ¥ 

Veneta tens TUBES aND Firrixcs— 

Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 
poo discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 

do: 


np Stocks.) 
TURES. Firrines, FLANGES. 
Wrought Genu- jin. Over 4in. Over 
Mi ine and jin. and jin. 
Steel. Staffs. under. under. 


he 2 % 


% 
SBOE iscitinstonien ae 50 45 47 57 
Water .. et 46; 40 42 50 52 
Steam ......... 42 35 7 45 47 


Galv. gas ... 59 37 35 37 45 47 
Galv, water... 45 32 30 32 40 42 
Galv, steam 40 27 25 27 35 37 
*C.1,—Hatr- Roun bp GuTrers— London Prices ex Works 


Per yd. in 6 ft, Ap and we 4 
lengths, Gutters. ozzies. E 
DG sic cen teouriokacss 10d. 744d. 2 
Shin, ... 10 84d. 2 
4 in. 109d. 9 2 
4}in oes 113d, 103d. 2 
6 in 1/14 11}d. 3 
*O.G. GUTTERS. 
3 in OPTIONS F 10 d. 
DO Si ctinesninbien oo 10. 24d. 
rag “ene icsioun) < Se 10$d. 24d. 
4hin. .. iin ae 1 i 24d. 
5 in. i . af 1/2 
“*RAIN-WATER PIPES, &e. 
Bends, stock Branches 
Per yd. 4 - = stock angles. 
in, wie 1 a 9 if; 

AN i abies 1/3 1034, Wh 
Ss. eae 1/6 1; 1 
WORE iy) Lkdettocass if I/ 1/lly 
4 in. iebedabven 2/24 1/7% 2/44 


Considerable reductions in the price of wood are recorded, 
ranging from £6 for 4" by 9" to £1 10s, for 3" by 4". Pl 


Planed boards, 
flooring, matching and battens are also largely reduced in price. ye 


edge flooring, rea G 
are raised in price by 3d, per bundle} 


L.c.C. CoaTep Som Press—London Prices ex Works. 
Pipe, angles, stock 
d, 8, a. 
1} 1 
” 1 8 
3 in. ~ 1 " 
3hin. ss 2105 2 


4 ia 3% 2 h 
L.C.C. CoaTep Drain Pipes— London piv Works 


2 in. per yd. iné fts. plain 
2hin. 


tS tS to we 
“xe 


0 
Gaskin for jolatins : 41/- per 


]ROoxN— ee: & ‘ & 
Common bars - 1010 0 t Ll 0 
Staffordshire Crown “Bars 
Good merchant quality 1015 0 & 1110 
Staffordshire Marked 
RE vit bidcunctecvenensic 
Mild Steel Bars — ..........+0. 9 
Steei Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price ........ 8 
Loop iron, basis price ......... 1t 
Galvanised ens ae 
Soft Steel Sherts, Black— 
Ordinary sizes, to bt ai Re HS 
” ” » 4 vee 


14 
Sheets Fiat Best Soft eee! "E.R. and C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2ft to 3 ft. to 20¢... 13310 ¥v .. MW 
Ordivary sizes, 6 ft. ‘by 
2 ft. to 3 ft, to 22 4. 
OD 24 B. ccsccorscccoceness 410 0... 60 


y 6 ft. by 
2ft.to 3 ft. to 26g ssevwee 1710 0 ... 1810 0 
No, 1 quality £4 ver ton extra, 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets -- 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 
TG. 00 BD Ge. esicccisccrens is 9 0 . 4006 


oe 


en coo 


—e sizes ft. to 
0 ft, to 22 g. ind a 1410 0 .. 1510 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
© £8, tO 26 G crccessccnseras 1610 0 .. 171 @ 
Sheets Galyanised Flat, Best quality— 
best Soft Steet Sheets, 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 
20 g. and thicker ......... %w00... 199090 
jest Soft Steel Sheets. 
ao Janey Page mn Oo: 00 .. 2d 86 
— Soit 5 
sepaergndacpateribvoiens 2110 0 ... 23 0 ; 


Cut Ne , Sin. to 6 in. wae: et Boia 0S 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
METAL Wissews,- Sumaaek samme suitable for com- 


plete ne including all attings, painting two 
—_ 2 elivery to job, average price about 
i . to Is. 74, per toot super. 
__ SAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London.) &« 4, 
Leap—Sheet, tnglish, 4b, and up pt aibeinge 23 00 
He uh siniipiiiaebiioen ES AE = 4 4 
DD > kseachsdbaccese ines tininniing sadeimeeiatalin 
COURBS EDS  doictaisccesiseesratammnnnedrtarencoions 27 @ 0 
Note.—Country deli 20s. per ton extra; tots 
under 3 cwt. Oe. per ewt. extrs, and over 3 owt. and 
under 5 cwt., 1s. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 
Sita" Loan 
ex area, 
peg ag =) £13 0 0 
COPPER. a. & 
Seamless Copper tubes (basis) .................. per ib. 0 OF 
cS <sensbtubdesqenstd bbaphidbiebaedstensibnes » 9 
Thin . oiscpraucduibbintaddablasweasideiess gs DE 
Copper. nails... vonentsibisesivinttietisessesn go © 
COppee WHO scccipsdsnnnidh iecancvnnsnsevisoneecent » OU 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 


“— River PAatress Coane Dows Bis Coces ror 
ROK. 
hd jin. lin. Ijin. 1fta, Zin, 
2 45/- 76/- 153/- j~ 510;- per doa 
New ng PatTern Screw Down Stop Cocgs aup 
Usios 


hin. * te 1 in. iis. in, 2in. 
41/6 62j/- 92/- ital: Tole ae 
Kiven PaTTEny goad ys N Mais FERRvLes. 


to 1 in. 
6 or — 


CAPs A 
pin. Lou Zin. “3 in. 3}in. 4 in. 


7/6 een j-. 42)- per des. 
/ ng Screws, 
in, } in, a 5b eg igin, 2 in. 
j6 iAlf- I7j- j- 63/- per dos 
mages LEEVES, 
Ho 2in. 8 in. si 4 in. 
12j/- 2/- 


New ‘asven” Pa Suexsed fam Ve — SF. 
in. in. Sed 1 Me lp in. 
a i- - - 
pase Lua of re lig 
Find 
: in, 1 - Se toa 
$ Ibs, P. traps ... 33/- 41/- {- {- per dos. 
8 Ibs. 8. traps .. . $5 /- | 45/- 66;- 126/- 
Tin. —English ingots 1/4 per }b. SOLDER.—Piumber'y 
84., Tinmen’s fd., Bio 
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Dagan Sees ee ee ie CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued 
and carting away to shoot—é ft. deep........... per yard FRAMES. 
Add ifin olay wi nie — , A Deai wrot moulded and rebated po Sete cube as 
very additional depth jiu aos © 6! Plan - 1) We) 
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Aa ee oy (aa Re! 10 0 san LA) Sit SRT SA 
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Add if in Staffordshire blues .... z 2 . : 6 in. aaa a | ee = soasbacomatag 
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Re a : = ts 
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— Homma me - ao eee omadlpage! pipes by CONE ssiccstinminc pe 16 | re epee, ee 
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sors int and bedded in Portland cement... . 02.0] Do. nozzlesforiniets ww. , «=| 22 | 2A 30 | a3 

ng nary register grates and stoves............ each i 68 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &0., Milled lead and laying in Hashings and gl pr 

with all necessary fire bricks 415 0 Do. Do. aes THE se 30 Q 

ASPHALTER _d. | Extra labour and sold epee cesspoo a 
Half-inch horizontal damp COUrSC — ...........-ses0-+-+-00 Fees yard super ‘ r Welt joint heme = : seca oe = ren ° : 
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Chilmark stone fixed complete, ................-..0-:-se0-++: a = 17 6 sie traps and 
Webb 064i Sc tin. 8 SLATER. Bib cocks and joints ,, 6/4) 97 | 15/4 ry gon ge 
ee Bie Xie te bn a ae Se ee 15/4 1772 | 25 64j-| — 
Do. 24in. x 12in. Do. De e 0 PLASTERER. ®, d 
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oe pe 1’ at y° ea a — or runners, etc., tor sus- 

Plat — J remeasoee a ~e . i 70 /- Pestiana a 3 oe es 
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to ings in 
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Moulded tne, inelnding backings }-in. rough rolled or cast plate ae 010 
ft. su 1 }-in. wired cast plate s 1 3 
senene por ft. sup.| 1/6; 1} 2/| 26 PAINTER. 
Omi SASH "AND FRAMES 8. d. | Preparing and distempering, 2 C088 .......sereeeeser peryardeup, 0 ¥ 
Two Do. Do. = — ; a corte es. end priming » 07 
Add for fitting and fixifig socccccsee. mcncne- Pe EOS: 0 3 wh ae eee ; 
Deaisesed Semaee with Tia. lanes Sid cater ese ox oe 19 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, ” ” 

bend wes a 90s Fe aes in seinsieg moe — HH 

uares ung, dou hung with arnishing twice f 
‘eys, and weights; average size... eed 3 9 ei z ; ; 
DOORS 1” | 127 | 2 | Flatting gig 07 
,.¥o-Panel square framed per ft, sup. 4 2/3 | 2/5 | Enamel va a ae 
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TENDERS 


i 


mod. fications. 
accepted by H.M. Office of Works and 


me gy Ee of the reservoir, for the 

Hughes, engineer, London :-— 

*Rees Edwards. Tredegar ........ .. £8,961 
scheme, for. the Ayrshire 

, architect, County Offices, 

— 

and mason works <2 

Whirter, Hebron, Ayr-road, Prestwick. 
and ironmongery works—~ 

Townhead Cumnock 


Painter work, = 4. E. McMillan, Ochiltree. 

Fencing and *J. Nairn & Co., 
Townhead Pomerat: Kilwinning. 

Plumber work—*T. Alston, 198, Low Water- 


Plaster work, etc.—*Tait Bros., South-street, 
Dairy. 

Slater work, eic—*l. Kelly & Sons, 9, Pori- 
land-street, Troon. 

Electric > Yuille & Sons, 71, 
Portland, Kilmarnock. 

Glasing works—*A. 8. Wright & Co., 232, High- 
Street, Ayr. 


our houses at Cobbaton, Bwim- 

bridge, and two at Guineaford, and two at Prix- 
arwood, for the R.D.C. Mr. Harold Har- 
greaves, Building Surveyor, Red House, Castie- 


street :-— 
houses, Guineaford, Marwood—*Wm. 
Isaac & Sons, Braunton. 


Two came sl Presjord, Marwood—*R. Atkins, 
Braunton 


Four houses, Cobbaton, 
Govier, South Molton. 
Beaconsfield.—First FE ry of scheme for shops. 
Messrs. J. Stanley Beard & Clare, architects and 
surveyors, National Bank House, 101-3, Baker- 
street, Wi 
*¥_ J. Lovell & Son, Gerrards Cross. 


.—Dance hall aud skating rink at 


Swimbridge—*P. 


Bedlington Mat‘on, for Mr. J. G. Hall, Sleek- 

burn -— 

Pam a Tron Roofing Co., 
ewcastle 


Selfast.—Alterations to Raleigh House, * ee 3 
street, for the Corporation, Messrs. W. H. 
Suephens & Sons, chartered surveyors, 13, Donegall- 
square North :-— 

t¥ohn Elliott, Hilleboro’-street, Belfast. 


Belishill.—Additions to and extensions of the 
County Maternity Hospital, for the Lanarkshire C.C. 
Mr. Smith, architect, County Architect's 
Office, Hamilton -— 


yes. 3 brick and mason wo 
ite, Mossend, poet. 21,373 0 0 

Joinery caanedaien and carpentry— 

*Geo. Wilson (Stonehouse), Ltd., 


Kirk-street, Stonehouse -.........-- 3,017 19 11 
Plumber work— 
*Hugh Twaddel & Sons, London- 
TOA, GASTOW ...----er...necorenerreeees 120 0 0 
Sleter and roughcast ig oe 
*Wilson & Hendry, 36, Portland- 
street, Hamilton .....-............. 5 4 
Heating engineering work— 
*A, Anderson, 24, Windsor-street, 
bsishabiniibcedens 1,000 14 10 
Painter werk ete.— 
*T. Hastie & Sons, Tullis-street, 
IO ae oss dccccerners 420 5 5 
Electrical installa 
ndley Ross, Keid - street. 
Bridgeton, Glasgow ..........-...---- 3%61 16 0 
gy EY: small me houses off Arksey-lane, 
for t D.C. Mr. P. C. Woodall, surveyor :— 
Per block. 
*F. Haslam, Lid., Doncasier ............ £1,317 


rithe frestcce of Me hall adjoining ag es 
for the stees of Methodist Church. Mr. T. W. T. 
Richardson, F.R.I.B.A.. architect, 57, High-street. 
Stockton-on-Tees :— 
*A. Elcoat, New Brancepeth. 
(Estimated cost, £15,000.) 


Birmingham.—Shop premises with living accom- 
modation in Gospel-lane and Lakey-lane, Acocks 
Green, for Messrs. Jack Cotton, 35, Waterloo-street. 
Messrs. Skelcher & Machin, “Architects, 156, 
Edmund-street :-— 

*P.H. Perks, Hazelwood-road, Acocks Green, 

Birmingham. 


Biackturn.—New Church of St. Gabriel's off Roe- 
lee-park, Brownhill housing estate, for Rev. A. 
2h SMG NRT aN ghee’ 3 thee 

. Mi a - 
cromby-square, Liverpool :— . 
*W. Livesey & Sons. Blackburn. 

(Estimated cost, £16,000.) 


this heading 








THE BUILDER. 


Biackpoo!.— in George-street and 
meet ys ay Waller 4 Hartley (1927), 
Lid “Mr. Halstead Best, F.R.1B.A.. architect, 
Clifton-street to 

tar ead Parkinson & Co., Ltd., Black- 


enn~-Ainerasiens am improvements 
to the “ Forresters Arms.” T. A. Page & 
Son, architects, 67, King-street, “south Shields :— 

*Ward & Gibson, Blaydon. 

Bristel.—Parcels depot at Market-road, Temple 
Meads, for the G.W.R. Chief Engineer, Padding- 
ton Station >—~ 

*C. A. Hayes & Sons, St. Thomas-street, 

Bristol. 

Bristol.—For the Southmead housing scheme, for 
the T.C.:— 

tE. A. Poole & Sons, Bristol. 

tWilson Lovatt, Lid.. Wolverhampton. 


Canterbury.—Private residence in Whitstable- 

*McConnell & Co., Station-road East, Can- 

terbury- 

Cardiff.—Conversion of the old carriage shed at 
De Croche- , Canton, into milk and fruit depot, 
ae the .W.R. Chief Engineer, Paddington 
tation -— 


*E. Turner & Son, Ltd., Penarth-road, Cardiff. 


Chesterfield.—Rebuilding “Lord Nelson” Inn, 
Stephenson-place, for Messrs. William Stokes, Ltd., 
Cannon Brewery, Sheffield. Mr. J. R. Wi full, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, 14, Parade-cham 
Sheffield :— 


*A. Bradbury, Sheffield 


Clare.—Honsing, for the R.D.C. Ms. EB: 
Thake, architect :— 
Hundon (2)— 
*H. Debenham, Glemsford .......:.... 2755 10 
Poslingford Shadow Bush (2)— 
*H. Debenham, Glemsford ............ 729 16 
Poslingford village (2)— 
*H. Debenham, Glemsford ............ 741 12 
Stansfield village (2)— 
*H. Debenham, Glemsford ............ 741 0 
Withersfield (4)— 
*H. Debenham, Glemsford ............ 1,46 0 
Groyden.—Sub-station — in the Glade, Monks 
Orchard, for the C.B.: 
Sone ee I, BIS. skin cxmetiicvccscnalend £237 
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Croydon.—Sub-station at Kynaston-road, for the 








C.B. :-— 
WP; Be 5s ck gsisanuebccoteinaheasitaltdionaaineed £220 0 
igs 4 — PEP eh oma ae ges 210 ; 
BE. H. Lid. juscnerniitnmndiadildasinien 206 0 
Truett ry ‘pede i 199 0 
salenileaibucvsuwncesaeuaeencaceiy 0 





don.—Women’s recreation room at Cheam 
Sanatorium, for the C.B.:— 
*J. W. Wright (Builders), Lid., South 
WOR TOO 2 cciictrieniticasnatcrbinateikedtesiccidsos £675 
Daimeliington.—20 houses, for the Ayrshire €.C. 
Mr. William Reid, architect, County Offices, Welling. 
ton-square 
Digger, brick and mason works — *T. Mc- 
hirter, Hebron, Ayr-road, Prestwick. 
Joinery, carpentry and ironmongery works— 
*J. Wilson, Westview, Tarboiton. 
Painter work, etc.—*A. E. McMillan, Ochiliree. 
Fencing and gates—*J. Nairn, Ltd., Townhead 


Iron Works, Kilwinning. 

Plumber — etc-—*J. R. Smith, 37, Peebles- 
street, Ay 

Rleeier voce am —*W, Shaw, 100, High-street. 
rvin 

Slater abi aut Kelly & Sons, 9, Portland- 


Glanter cork-*i, Thorn, 33, George-street, 
Ayr. 
Lathing work—*]. & W. Fullerton, New-road, 


Ayr. 
Daventry.—Alterations to the Mast Isolation 
Hospital, for the R.D.C. Mr. B. Williams, 


engineer and surveyor :— 
*Atkins Bros., Daventry. 


Durham.—installation of heating system in (a) 
Bolden Colliery Council school,, and (b) in Coun- 
don Council school, for the E.C. Mr. F. Willey, 
F.R.I.B.A., County "Architect, 3H, Old Elvet :— 

(a) *Steel & Co., Lid., Sunderland .., £1,515 

(b) *Brightside Foundry & Engineer- 

ing Co., Lid., Sheffield ............ 1,165 


Easington.—Extending the a fips and dormi- 
tory at the Men’s Hospital, and erecting a urinal 
in connection with the Poor Law Institution, for 
the Durham C.C,—Mr. Wm. J. . Merrett, County 
Surveyor, 43, Old Elvet, Durham :— 


*Harland & Parker, West Hartlepool. 


East Grinstead.—Structural alterations and 
extensions to showrooms, offices and worngens, 4 
the East Grinstead Gas & Water Co. Mr. P. H. 
Raw, architect, 71, London-road, East A. ih Fp _ 


*Ringmer Building Works. 


Edinburgh.—Demolition and reconstruction of 
Brown’s-close, Canongate, for the T.C. Mr. E. J. 
MacRae, A.R.1.B. A., City Architect. Quantities by 
i R. and A. K. Smith, 4, Ferres-street, Edin- 
? a —— 

Muson— 

*G. & R. Cousin, 
Edinburgh 
Joiner— ‘ 
“Ritchie & Anderson, Motherwell 

Plumber— 

*P. Knox & Son, 31, Crighton-place, 

Edinbaergh 

Piasterer— 

“Alexander Gorrie, Cowdenbeath . 

Slater— 

*P. Kelly & Son, 129, Montgomery- 

street, Edinburgh SES Re SR 118 0 0 
Painter— 
*W. F. Russell, 12, Queen-street, 

Edinburgh sespedbeseckanspanceeirnn sug tates 69 0 0 


Edinburgh.—16 houses at Craigentinny-avenue, 
Portobello-road :— 


*James Miller & Co., Edinburgh. 


Finedon.—Alterations to central premises im 
Church-street, for the Finedon Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Society, Lid. Mr. A. Allen, architect, Irthling- 
boro, near Wellingborough :— 


*Childs & Co., Finedon. 


Glasgow.—Extension to the chocolate manufac- 
tory of Messrs. R. $. MoColl, Ltd., at North Wood- 
side-road, Cowcaddens. Messrs. R. 8. 
Master of W orks, architect, North Woodside-road :— 
Digger, brick and mason works—*J. Green 
& Co., Ltd.,-:219, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Steel contruction work—*T. & R. Fleming, 12°. 
‘Trongate, Glasgow. 
Joinery, and ironmongery works, etc.—*J. & C. 
Fleming, 24, Waterside, Strathaven. 
Plumber work, ete-—*J. Sommerville, 27, Helen- 
Street, Govan. 


Plaster work, ete. wi Walker & Sons, Ezlin- 


ton-street, Glasgo 
Painter work, ete. eT. Hastie & Sons, 2, Tu lis 


street, Glasgow. 


Glasgow.—New buildings and reconstructions. bo 
at Temple Saw Mills, Anniesland, for the eee 
Saw Millers, Partick, Glasgow. Messrs. John Lair 
& Son, architects, 11, albuat leet + — 

Joinery, ironmongery and carpentry works, 

— M. Sinagaen & Co., 62, Princes-stree'. 


Glasgow 
Plumber . ob “Renfrew, 158, North-stree'. 


Glasgow 
Slater work, ete-—*A. #3 White & Co., Ltd. 
n- 
Painter work—* McCulloch & Co., Lid, West 
Regent-street, Glasgow. 


24, Hill-street, 


778 10 4 


347 «610 


26213 1 
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Glasgow.—New factory, for Messrs. John Wallace 

(Sausages), 7 damaica-street. Mr. William Me- 

Whaunel, F.R.1.B.A., architect,, 233, West Regent- 

street, Glasgow :— 

Digger, mason and brick works, etc —*T. & W. 
Anderson, 64, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 

Joinery, cap! ve and ironmongery works— 
*jJames Milne & Sons, 900, Springfield-road, 


Glasgow. 
Steelwork—*T. & W. McLellan, 129, Trongate, © 
Asphalé 2 peter gee & Trinidad Co., Lid. 


iW. Ande Glasgow. 
Plumber orn rson, 133, Wellington- 
street, Gias: 
Glasgow.—I een to the —Robroyston 
Hospital at royston Millerston, Bishopbriggs :-— 


*John Livingston, 108, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. 
Glasgow.—Four villa houses at Pelousbure> 
drive, Jordonhill, Partick. Messrs. Clark, Bell & 
J. H. Craigie, architects, 227, Bath-strect, Glas- 


gow >— 
“William Shaw & Son, Ltd., 94, Commerce- 
street, Glasgow. 


Glasgow.—Extension to Messrs. J. Craigs, Ltd., 
premises in Se games Mr. James Carrethors 
architect, 209, St. Vincent-street :— 

Painting nbs 

*Sellers & Sons, 241, West George-street, 

Glasgow. 

Monel metal fittings— 

*Burnside & Co., 1041, Argyle-street, Glasgow. 

Kintore.—Two blocks of houses, for the T.C, :~— 


Mason— 
*D. Main & Son, Aberdeen. 


‘arpenter— 
*Marcus Goodall, Aberdeen 
Slater— 
*C. MacDonald & Sons, Dyce 
Plasterer— 
*Paul McPherson, Inverurie. 
Plumber— 
*R. Joss, Inverurie. 
Painter— 
*Stewart Halliday, Oldmeldrum 
Electric work— 
*T. C. Smith & Co., Aberdeen. 


Knockentiber.—46 houses, for the Ayrshire C.C. 
Mr. William Reid, architect, County Offices, Welling- 
ten-square, Ayr :— 

Digger, brick and mason works—*W. McClure, 

5, Ayr-street, Irvine. 

Joinery, carpentry and ironmongery works, 
etc.—*A. M. Inglis, 34, Grange-street, Kil- 
marnock. 

Painier work, etc—*D. McAuslin & Son, New- 
street, Stevenson, 

Fencing and gates—*J. Nairn, Lid., Townhead 
Ironworks, Kilwinning. 

Plumber work—*T. Wyllis & Sons, 13, Waterloo- 
street, Kilmarnock. 

Plaster work — *W. Shaw, 160, High-street, 
irvine. 

Slater work, ete.—*J. MacPherson, 
caster, Stewarton. 

Le ta installation.—*D. C. Adamson, Prest- 

wick. 

et work—*J. Thorn, .33, George-street, 
yr 

Liverpool.—Church on the corner of Pinehurst- 
avenue and Pinehurst-road, for Rev. J. Howard 
Foy and Church Wardens. Mr. Bernard A. Miller, 
A.R.LB.A., architect, 3, Abercromby-square :— 

*G. Platt & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool. 


GLondon.—Tenders accepted by H.M.O.W. for the 
week ending November 21 :— 

Manchester Post Office, Dickinson-street—conversion 
~—Tinker & Young, Ltd., Mousall-street, Man- 
chester. : 

General Post Office, West—external and internal 
painting—A. Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., 7, Market- 
street, Shipley. j 

Old-street Branch Post Office—alterations—J. 
Jennings & Son, Ltd., 42-44, Leman-street, 
Aldgate, E.1. 

Ashford S88.0.—erection of garage—Hammond & 
Co. (Canterbury), Ltd., 1-3, St. Peter’s-lane, 
Canterbury. 

N.P.G. Duveen Extension—marble work—J. White- 
head & Sons, Ltd., 64, Kennington Oval, §.E.11. 

South Audley-strect B.P.0.—alterations—A. Davies 
(Shopfitters), Lid.. Horn-lane, 

Larkwood T.E.—erection—Stanley Y ‘Bons: 49, Fille- 
brook-road, Leytonstone, E.11 

Wembley §.0.—extension—J. B. Sharman, Ltd., 
West Cliff-road, Ramsgate. 

Wokingham  P. and T.E.—erection of second 
portion—W. A. James & Sons, Station Works, 
Maidenhead. 


SLondon.—Sanitary annexes at Woolwich:— 
*G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., Gravesend. 
Londen.—Materials for the St. John’s College 
using estate, for the Battersea B.C. :— 


First block of tenements— 

Roofing tiles— 
“Eastwood, pe. 47, ocauheemae 
road, S.E 


Rough- 


.. £194 8 2 

—— block ot tonements— 
‘tent hollow sound and fire resisting 
flooring— 
Kleine Co., Léd., New Oxford House, 
Hart-street, Wl 

Re = | facing, ete. bricks— 

bstock Coltier'es, Ltd., 


Tbstock, near 


THE BUILDER. 


comprising 18 ‘aan tke Wolteen ee 
On street 
of Somers Town, for the St. Pancras B.C. : ate 


8. E. Moss & Sons, Chelmsford .. ‘£10,600 0 
Eastern Construction Co. ......... 800 0 
a 9,520 0 
EA Thor Buildings, BS piccsioia 9506 2 
horn & Son, Sutton ............ 9,289 0 
4. Gutheridge & Sons, Ltd., Peter- 
WI se icateiareitesicigzbinccsccnstacees 9171 0 
Buckingham & Sons ....c.cccccccsccsess 9,154 0 
—— & Fotheringham, Lid. ... 9,077 6 
Parnell & Sons, Rugby nlsaiehendae 9.077 0 
Thee o (Barnsbury), ye 9,063 0 
lage siabeibaesibsuiatiinsnebaiiiephrisbip tion sons 9,017 0 
H. Cael WE NE i ciannesescnes 9,007 0 
Wilitam Downs, Ltd. ...........ccccesces 8 0 
—— & Greenwood TAB isin, 8,825 0 
. EB. Wailis & Sons, Lid. | 8,730 0 
a & R. Thompson (London), Lid. 8,726 0 
joo ny & Edge, Lt 8,691 0 
Co., Lid. 8,679 0 
P 8,630 0 
8,534 0 
8,530 0 
8,438 7 
8,423 0 
8,417 0 
- 8409 0 
- 8377 0 
- 8330 0 
- 8270 4 
8,244 10 
- 8,199 0 
- 8,164 10 
SUMOOU  sivsisrcavnscs . 8112 0 
Rowley Bros. (1929)., . 8,100 10 
J. E. Billings & Co., a . 7,993 0 
i SRW, BAe aioivsivoosccs ww» 7,973 10 
R. Mansell ictal nilldaph neaioaiabaeaion sete See: © 
tJohn Greenwood, Ltd., 12-14, 
Arthur-street, E.C.4 oo... ccccccccssssese 7,785 0 


(Remainder of London.) 
London.—For (a) extension of Hoxton public 


baths, and (b) erection of 
pga ly at of women’s hospital, for the 


(a) Supply and fiz in silu terrazzo 
flooring, wail lining and parti- 
eo a ae bronze metal door 


onieaie & Co., Ltd. 57/60, 
Holborn-viaduct, pa Wagers £607 14 4 
(b) Supply and erect steelwork, and 
form floors— 
*Frazzi, Ltd., Norfolk-street, W.C. 1,840 0 0 


London.—50 flats in Garratt-lane, 8.W., 
Wandsworth B.C. :— ~~ 
W. J. Maraton © B66 oecscccccecicesws: £35, 

BAGO 100, TAI cscs ccccoscxcsvnivadnvnnaansss Soo 
ME: BRDU: secbonenbsnisncy cecipbdssntlbasnedeisdidesks 34,938 
7 E. Billings & o, an ikcecaiceneoooaling 34,726 
. m@berta £ Oe. Td. oc ecciku....: 34,363 
r Guttridge é Fagg, Ltd., Peterboro’ 34,350 
sckadikietsntiaen 34,295 
If. Bacon & Sone, Ltd., Coulsdon 34,250 
ee We HONG, BAG, ast ccnpsniscttrecicgnte 33,975 
J.&C Pick WN oi wack lc ia saan 33,934 
W. F. Goodchild pidscielaecabieihascdaecpibients 33,387 
R. Fg nies MUON Wiosinssascciviievcccesdias 33,375 
Jd. W. Saunders, Beckenham ............ 33,290 
C. H. | HERR ences 33,250 
Carolite Construction A SAU, « saacandes 33,088 
C. Miskin & Sons, _~ at. - Albans... 33,020 
H.W. & F. ag ia, RES 33,011 
BR. Bs. BN TES Gocicaskivnsicvetesvions>s 32,983 
EU UNEP TMI i paeveckcnccesessnascreccons 32,811 

W. J. Simms, Sons & Cooke, Lid., 
MOUAERRNS Co io ass 32,650 
Hill & Gurr, Bromley ........-.......... reese Bd, BOD 
E. Cotton, | Lid., NE ii 32,500 
re, Construction Co-, BIG seron eek 32,439 
pn SRE PEAS TI eee 32.834 
pt V. Goad Souk ciacdeieeachion $eehuaaiesiaaaoesiise 32,330 
Perry's (Ealing), Ltd. «..........0:-..0.:.08 32,222 
John Greenwood, OE eS US 32,096 
Cropley Bros., Lid., Epsom ......-........ 31,919 
ae SIN cies canigneatncedescostbanpabaimnsinin 31,550 
FE PINs oiscoaneibsais. ssoconseirnbicvniekiaetenas 31,479 
Rowley Bros. (1929), Ltd. ................. 31,444 
Grosvenor Construction Co., Ltd. ...... 30,990 
Buckingham & Sons ..............:s00sc0000055 30,814 
Hammond & Barr, Ltd. ...-........:..00 30,716 


tE. Clarke & Sons, Melton Mowbray ... 30,400 
(Remainder of London.) 


London.—Wiring and fittings for electric lighting 


and heating, wiring for electric motors and pro- 
vision of teleph ones at the Northern outfall works, 
for the L.C.C.: 


The Berkeley Electrical Engineering 


0 BAB ice aids nsontene ne figures £8,383 
gs ss ss daakeal bekdedilourenogenicne cub words 8,833 
J. Cash i IRS Sickevcctadinccunt 7,969 
LF hewgh CIE oicicbiin cisco 6,999 
*. Corks We i RE ssjerdgs ocstonccbauunes 6,696 
Hall & Stinson, Ltd. ................-600.. 6,319 
Pinching & PS OR Sa aR ES 6,160 
Electrical Installations, Ltd. ............ §,882 


Barlow Brothers & Co. 
*Harland & Wolff, Lid., North Wool- 
wich, nis is ie tabedanedandeicanedtecencekuees 4,739 
(All of London.) 
(Chief Engineer’s estimate : £6,380.) 


—Reconstruction of <a in Old- 


Manchester. 
ham-street, Piccadilly, for Messrs. R. H. O. Hille, 
ef Blackpool. 
tects, 67, Albert-street, Colne :— 


Messrs. Lomas & Barrett, archi- 


Brickwork, apace and joinery—*Chadwick 
Bros., Black 


901 


Manchester.--Extensions at the Manchester Opera 
House, for Messrs. Howard & Wyndham, Lid. Mr. 
dobn Cameron, architect, 55, View-path, Edin- 


burgh :— 
Mason and joiner—*Frank Butterworth, Ltd. 
Plaeber*A. Longworth & Sons. 
Plasterer—*James & Son, Lid. Ps, 
Electricity—*Strand London. 


_ ; ie t *St PB ny ineering Co. 
uum plant—*Stu 
Asphalt-—"Limmer & Trinidad’ Lak  Aaphilh 


Painters and decorators—*Waring and Gillow, 


(Rest of Manchester.) 


Manchester.—<Alicrations to premises at %, Ola- 
ham-street, for Messrs. Price Tailors (1928), Lid., of 


Builders—*W. Mason & — Bradford. 
smite He ge & ham, 
Plasterer—*A. E. J alme. 
Decorator—*C. Biake a & Co., Manchester. 
Manohester.—Conversion of 2 houses into 2 o- 

and houses at 2, Moreton-avenue, Cheetham Hi 

road, Messrs. Broughton, Atkinson, Eagle & Sons, 
architects, 37, Brown-sireet :— 
*H. Lapidus, Manchester. 


7 


nh yeaa tonal waterworks at Bearstone, for the 
Cast-iron P 
*Stanton fron Co. <4.03..::.c0iu: Bikey pred eo 242,537 


Laying pipes, construction of reservoir— 
*A. Monk, WAITiMteR: .sicsci-nirdin.. 26,751 
legit ve in Audien district— 


uleaster, Crewe .......<-c.0+-e0«- ieee: ae 
Wrenbury district— 
*W. Mulcaster,. Crewe: -:s.:cse-cerieeeseeeeeees 8,237 


Newcastie-on-Tyne.—Garage premises in Sandy- 
ford-road, for deme, T. Howe, of Helmsiey-road :-—~ 
3S — & Co., %, Dunn-street, New- 

castle, 


Newcastle-on-T Restoration work in. con- 
nection with St. Nicholas’ Cathedral :— 
*J. Lowrey, Corporation-street. 


eae 7 houses for the City 
Council. Mr. R. Roberts, housing architect :— 
“Nordmann & | Ltd., Dunston-on- 
TWO chaidigericeserpabiebicdssesnepamiaatiies £2,450 


Neweastie-on-Tyne.—Rebuilding of the Marl- 
heron Hotel. eg J. Oswald & Sons, archi- 
tects, 2, Worsick-street :— 

«J. * seunae & Co., Northumberland-road. 


Newport.—Interna! and external painting to cer- 
tain houses Pd the St. &. Julian’s and Somerton 
estates, for the Oorporation. Mr. O 
ae? & Clerk :— 


Henson, 11, Victoria-avenue, 


Newport 
North R Erection and es of the 
ee Poor Law Institution. Mr. J. White, 
R.1.B.A., County Architect, County fal, North- 
po tes — 
*Moody Bros., Northallerton. 


North Shields.—Foundatione for the new coaling 
staithes to be erected near Northumberland Dock 
by the River Tyne Commission :-— 

*Brims & Co., Pandon-buildings, City-road, 

Newcastle. 


ay poee h honses and 16 flats at Vicarage- 
road housing estate, St. Rica Devonport, for 
the C.B. Ae ibberley, City —— and 
Engineer, Sun-buildings :— 

*Gordon Harris, 17, Morton-crescent, Exmouth. 


eT ae houses, for the Rankin- 
ston housing district scheme, for the Ayrshire 
CA. Mr. William Reid, architect, Counts Offices, 
Wellington-square, Ayr ~~ 
Digger, brick and mason works—*W. Govan 
& Sons, 73, Main-street, Prestwick. 
Joinery, carpentry and ironmongery works— 
. 8. Govan, 92, Main-street, Prestwick. 
Electrical installation—*D. C. Adamson, Pres- 
wick, 
Fencing and gates—*Quintin McMillan, 6, 
Wagon-street, Ayr. 
Plumber work, — & J. Jamie, %, 
George-street, Ayr. 
Plaster a etc.—*W. Brown, Crosshill, May- 


bole. 
Slater work, etc.—*D. Hogarth, 20, Fort-sireet, 
Painting work, ete—*A. E. McMillan, Ochii- 
tree 


T. Morgan, 


Glazing work—*J. Thorn, 33, George-street, 
yr 


Ripley (Derbys). — houses in Norwood-road, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. G. W. Bird, sarveyor :— 
*East & AE it Discatucecsscecasiichdesolp hei £1,660 


Rochdale.—Extensions to weaving sheds, for 
Messrs, K. Barnes & Sons. Mr. Sidney Stott, archi- 


tect, 38, Yorkshire-street, Oldham :— 


Builders—*R. & T. Howarth. 
Steelwork—* Bannister, Walton & Co. Lid, 


casio or —"Hindatord Foundry Co., Ltd., 
chibeamer pa joiner—*Thos. Wilkinson (Roch- 
Pieaber: 2 glazing—*The Rochdale Plumbing 
Stating "EW ild & on 3 ~ Ashton. 


Painting—*A. "’ d. 
Rest ¥ Rodale) 
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©. Caate Chants, Hes 

a, Wogieent, Belted for Vicar, Rev. A. 
“SJxy ica ee iSancia 
ARLB.A., en T. St. 


aa & tie, Intl. 


@ YEARS REPUTATION 
FOR RELIABLE 
WORKMANSHIP 

HIGHEST QUALITY 

SERVICE. 


COMPETE FICIENT 
Please ash for Boohla“ 8 ** 
Turpin’s Parquet Flooring 
Co., 25, Notiug Hiii Gate 
London,W.11. Phone: Park 














Telsgrame: ‘Frolic, Liverpeel.' ‘Phore 228 Bask 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


@, CASTLE &T., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 




















CARPENTERS ROAD, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E15. 


Telegrams : 
Gliksten, "Phone 
London. 


Telephone : 

















Amberst 4444, 
| (10 lines). 





THE BUILDER. 


ilding of the “ Dunstable 
se or Messrs. Steward & Patteson, Lid., of 
ich. Messrs. Buckingham & R FS. 


rLS. as —_— ond surveyors, 43a, Prince of 
? ons ba ig Norwich Santas ceummies £3,987 
R. W. Anderson, Sheringham ....... 


R. 
“a. Bullen & "Son, id. Cromer ... 3,7% 0 


South Shields—Pithead baths at Westoe for the 
Minere’ Welfare Committee. Mr. J. H. Forshaw, 
architect to the committee, Dean Stanley-street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1:— 


*Henderson Brothers, South 
Shields. 


Smith-street, 


Southport.—Building of the new Opera House in 
Lord-street on the site of the Opera House which 
was destroyed by fire :-— 

*William Tonkinson & Son, 
pool £70,000 


Sunderiand.—New bridge over the Hendon Junc- 
tion gateway at the South Dock, for the River 
Wear Commissioners :— 

*Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Co., Ltd., 

Darlington. 

Sunderiana.—Alterations to the plunge baths in 

no Le tre for the T.C Borough ‘Enginees :-- 
Carter, Deptford-terrace, Sunderiand. , 


Swindon.—Goods shed, warehouse, offices, ned 
other works at Swindon Station, for the G.W.R. 
Chief Engineer, Paddington Station :— 

*H. & C. Spackman, Hunt-street, Swindon. 


Liver- 


Thorne.—100 parlour and non-pariour type houses 
on housing estate at Thorne Moor Ends, for the 
R.DC. Mr. H. Plews, surveyor :— 

Parlour type— 

*Whittington, Lid., Doncaster ......... £283 10 

Non-pariour type— 

*Whittington, rtd. Doncaster ......... 245 9 


Wakefield.—88 A3 houses on the Darnley estate, 
Alverthorpe-road, for the T.C. Mr. P. Morris, 
L.R.LB.A., City Architect :— 

*G. Crook & Sons, Lid., Wakefield. 

Washington Station—Papering and painting 
(inside and outside) of Washington Station Club 
and Institute. Mr. G. Short, secretary, 9, Eden- 
terrace :— 

*R. A. Benson, 6, Ogie-terrace, South Shields. 

Whitwood.—New shopping parade, Methley-road. 
Messrs. Bienkinsopp & Scatchard, A. & L.R.I.B.A., 
chartered architects, Midland Bank-chambers, 
Bank-strect, Castleford :— 

Excavator and bricklayer—*J. L. Rodgers & 

Sons, Lid. 

Carpenter und joiner—*G. E. — & Sons. 

Plumber and a a 

Plasterer—*G. Bateson. 

alt of Castleford.) 
Stonework—*Girlings’ Ferro-Concrete Co., Lid., 
well, near S 


1d. ETRIDGE, 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone : Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


| Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 














November 27, 1931 


Winlaton eS ay 
“Valean Inn.” Messrs ER an & Bon arcs. 
tects, 67, 

*Ward & Gibson, asc Tyne. 
Wyken.—Junior school, for the Warwicksh: 
BO Mi. A.C. Bunch, F.R.1.B.A., County Archi. 

tect, 27, Binswood-avenue, Leamington Spa: 








*Bosworth & Wakeford, LAd. ......... £12,151 
PARQUET 
WOOD BLOCK 
SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 


Sfevens +. 


POINT PLEASANT 





PUTNEY 


Shore PUTNEY came 
GREYSTONE | LIME 


Seats) yo ge by iy sek nds any ying MR coy ag Fs ~~ 





J. &. PET ERS 
Depot 417 Mn nos, Kent Did Kent toed Brickla (Briekiayore” drme’ Satie. 


gated Y cmmaeg 2200. 










HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


OLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS. IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 
CEO.WRIGHT(LONDON)LT® 
19 MEWMANH ST OM FORD SLY LONDON WwW! 
WORKS - BURTON WEIR MOTHEANAM 









FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAYING «WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock of Second-Hand and Redrowed 
tounel to ang) Greate 4 tape 


soko eh Ser SE 
POE ong ay 
Quadrant Blecks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
'Phone—EAST 6336 7/8 























(DEPT G.) 


BLETCHLEY 


Manufacturers of 

JACK ROLLS 

TOOL BOXES 

BRICK SKIPS 

WHEELBARROWS 
WATCHMAN'’S HUTS 
FENCING & GATES 
ROAD NOTICE BOARDS 
HAND, ORDERLY, & DOBBIN 


CARTS, ETC.: 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Showrooms 40/42, OXFORD ST. ¥.1 











ROWLAND BROS. 


ESTAB, 1874 











BUILDING CONTRACTORS | 


STATION WorkKS 
KINGJAMES 5: 








































